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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
E haze is lifting in Bulgaria, and displays the Russians in a 
most dangerous position. The Grand Duke is making the 
mistake made in Armenia,—using regiments like shells to fling at 
Turks in entrenched positions. That succeeded in Suwaroff's 
time, because the advancing masses were resisted by men armed 
only with muskets, but in the presence of modern breech-loaders 
it involves losses under which even Russians quail. On the 23rd, 
it will be remembered, Osman Pasha, advancing from Widdin with 
40,000 men, drove Baron Krudener, with heavy loss, from Plevna, 
and occupied and entrenched himself on three low ridges above the 
town, On July 29, Prince Schackaskoi received orders to carry the 
position with $2,000 men and 160 guns, and on the morning of tife 
31st commenced the attempt. A heavy but comparatively useless 
artillery firé was poured upon the Turks, and then at 2.30 the 
Russian infantry were thrown forward. They fought with the most 
enduring courage, dying in heaps when checked by the enemy's 
fire; but they could make no way against the Martini-Henry 
rifle, and were compelled to retreat, followed by the Turks, who, 
in the defence and the final rush, are believed to have killed and 
wounded at least 12,000 men. The effect of that is, of course, to 
render the whole 32,000 men employed useless for a time, as even 
Russians, once defeated in this style, become demoralised, until 
their self-confidence has been restored by a victory. 











According to a telegram of the 2nd of August from Bucharest, 
published in the Times, the Russians, drawing fresh men from 
Tirnova, have again attacked and routed Osman Pasha, but this 
statement requires confirmation. The time considered, it does 
not look probable, and it will be safer to believe that Osman 
Pasha, with 40,000 men, is pressing towards Tirnova; while 
Mehemet Ali, with probably 60,000 more, is advancing from 
Shumla in the same direction. Unless, therefore, the Russian 
Grand Duke can rapidly accumulate 100,000 men at Tirnova, he 
may lose the position, and communication between his force and 
General Gourko south of the Balkans will be cut off. That General 
is already hardly pressed by Suleiman Pasha, who has captured 
Eski Sagra, and is pushing the Russians back upon the Schipka 
Pass, where, if communications are cut off, they will have diffi- 
culty in obtaining food. At least 60,000 Russians are marching 
through Roumania to reinforce the Grand Duke, whose head- 
quarters are at Biela, but there is want of readiness apparent in 
the highest quarters of the Russian Staff. We believe they are 
greatly hampered by their permanent difficulty, the carriage of 
commissariat, which has contributed to the wide dispersion of the 
forces ; but if they cannot get up men in time, they may sustain a 
defeat which will arrest the campaign. Russia has endurance, 
and cannot submit to be beaten ; but she may have in this probable 
event te go through a second campaign, with lowered courage. 
The outlook is not worse than it was for the Northern States 
during part of the American war, but it is as bad, and Russians 
have not the American power of recuperation. A complete 
defeat of Osman Pasha would; however, change the scene, and 
probably save the Christian population of ry from extirpa- 








battle south of the Danube is most creditable to British news- 
paper enterprise, and to Russian candour, if it passed over lines 
under Russian control. It is just possible, however, that it was 
forwarded by hand to some place whence it could pass over lines 
still under independent Roumanian management. 





The mutiny in the House of Commons came to a head on 
Tuesday, while the Bill permitting the Confederation of South 
Africa was passing through Committee. The leaders of both 
parties, alarmed for the declining character of the House 
of Commons, which was rapidly losing the respect of 
the country, resolved that the necessary steps must be taken 
to end obstruction, and as a preliminary, that this Bill must 
be passed by the united force of the House of Commons. 
Accordingly, relays of Members were arranged, and it was 
announced in the lobbies that the House would sit en permanence 
till the Bill was through Committee. The obstructionists were equal 
to the occasion, and for twenty-one hours the Bill was pressed, 
amidst endless divisions, amendments, and scenes more or 
less discreditable. The seven Irish malcontents resisted with 
Irish courage and British tenacity, and it is by_ no. means 
certain they would have been beaten at last—thongh Mr. 
Parnell began to look wild, Mr. O'Donnell could hardly speak, 
and Mr. Kirk was supported on his legs—but that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, at 2 p.m., in a carefully moderate speech threatened 
certain further proceedings. The resistance then collapsed, and 
the Bill was passed through Committee. The House sat fora 
time unprecedented in its history—through twenty-six consecu- 
tive hours—and the Chairman was changed no less than four 
times. Still the Bill passed, and so far, the result of the struggle 
was on the side-of order. 


The most striking lesson of the contest was that no rule yet 
suggested can stop a sufficient minority from paralysing Parlia- 
mentary government. If the Irishmen had only numbered twenty, 
they could could have gone on speaking to amendments longer 
than the House could hold together. The rules proposed and 
passed by Sir Stafford Northcote on Friday week, and discussed 
by ourselves last Saturday, proved absolutely of no use; and s0 
would any other rules not involving some kind of cléture. If 
this method of claiming Parliaments for Ireland is persisted in, 
the House will be compelled either to allow Bills to pass, after 
a motion to that effect, without more debate, or to expel Members 
who delay its proceedings unreasonably, or to consider electoral 
districts which send up Members with that object guilty of seces- 
sion, and punish them as corrupt electoral districts are punished, 
by suspending their franchises for seven years. Mere rules of 
business will not meet the case. If Members are to be Members, 
they must debate, and twenty Members bound. together in & 
league could debate about the Mutiny Bill through an. entire 
session of Parliament, five men relieving each other at intervals 
of six hours, and speaking on each amendment an hour and a 
quarter a piece. Any one of the present obstructionists is equal 
to that feat once in the twenty-four hours, and Mr. Biggar, with 
a heap of Blue-books beside him, would do three times.as much. 
Who would have thought that Irishmen, of all men, would have 
proved themselves the ideal bores, the very gods.of thé Philistine 
Walhalla? 


A long-threatened split in the Home-rule party will, it is 
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believed, be brought about by the action of the obstructionists. | 


Mr. Butt has called a meeting of the party for next Monday, de- 
manding either that the new faction should be censured, or that 
his own resignation of the leadership should be formally accepted. 
His opponents, who have already denounced the moderates as 
‘¢ frothy leaders,” ‘* Parliamentary trimmers,” and ‘“‘ masked poli- 
tical impostors”—vide Mr. O’Donnell’s speech to the North- 
London Home-rule Association on Wednesday—intend, it is 
said, to propose Mr. Parnell as a successor to Mr. Butt, and 
believe they will be supported by the constituencies. We do not 
believe it, as the Liberals will then be reinforced at elections by 
the moderate Home-rulers, but we could find it in our hearts to 
wish Mr, Parnell’s elevation to the desired post. He would 
find that responsibility for others weighted his individual action, 
and that a faction of still more enragés opinions would very soon 
begin to hold him up to contempt. Mr. Biggar, for instance, 
who at this meeting said his object was not to obtain the 
good-will of England or Scotland, but self-government for 
Ireland, might, for example, head a second secession, with 
a ‘+more energetic” policy of, say, hooting whenever an 
English Member passes an Irishman in the street. The Home- 
rule organisation is not of so low a character that, like some 
worms, it can be divided into two, and each section walk off as 


vital as before. 


The death of Mr, Ward Hunt, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
at Homburg, was announced in London on Monday. He had 
long been seriously ill from a complication of diseases, of which 
gout was the least dangerous, and though he was reported better, 
his friends were seriously alarmed at his condition. He died on 
Sunday morning, from a failure in the action of the heart. He 
was a most creditable county Member, alert, decisive, and 
thoroughly up in agricultural politics, but his appointment to 
the Exchequer in 1868 rather took the country by surprise. He 
made, however, a fair average Chancellor, and in 1874 was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in which capacity, however, he 
did not succeed. He was considered defective in maintaining 
discipline, he was a bit of an alarmist, and his celebrated declara- 
tion that the British Navy was only ‘“‘a phantom Fleet,” followed 
by a demand for only £150,000 to make it a reality, destroyed the 
confidence’of the political public. He was, however, well liked in 
the House, where his good-humour, readiness, and courage gave 
him a certain ascendancy. No official hint has yet been given as 
to his successor, and it is possible that none will be named until 


the close of the Session. 


Mr. Whalley, useful for once, on Tuesday asked Sir Stafford 
Northcote whether the Treasury would ask for any vote to defray 
the expense of the increase in the Mediterranean garrisons ; and 
whether he would, before the close of the Session, make any ex- 
planation as to the intentions of the Government in regard to the 
war in the East. Sir S. Northcote replied that it would not be 
necessary to ask for any special vote for the Mediterranean 
garrisons, and probably not for any other purpose. He did not 
think it would be necessary to give any further information as to 
the policy to be pursued. This amounts to a renewed state- 
ment that the policy of Great Britain in this war is one of 


strict neutrality. 


The famine in Southern India, which is now inevitable, will, it 
is feared, be a terrible one. Lord Salisbury, in a speech on 
Friday week at the Engineers’ College on Cooper's Hill, spoke in 
a tone which, considering his responsibility, was very gloomy. 
He feared there would be “terrible mortality.” The territory 
afflicted was enormous, the population scattered, the European 
officers acquainted with the language few, and native agency only 
available in a limited degree. The transport must be carried by 
cattle, and the ‘drought has killed and will kill vast multitudes 
of beasts.” There is over a great part of the territory ‘no rail- 
way,” and we may add, no navigable river, and the sufferers 
have therefore to be brought over vast distances to the relief 
camps, where, says Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ they fall ready victims to 
the first epidemic that attacks them.” The Government will 
exert itself strenuously, and spend so much that, says the Indian 
Secretary, it may be necessary to abate the speed with which 
engineers are sent out, the Treasury being absolutely unable to 
undertake new public works, and so absorb the engineering 
staff. The prospect is far from bright, and if Lord Salisbury had 
ventured to state the numbers which experienced officers know 
must die, it would be even blacker. We greatly fear the aggre- 
gate of deaths will exceed the loss in Orissa, though of course the 
proportion will be smaller. 





Marshal MacMahon made his expected speech at Bourges on 
Friday week, but it comes to very little. He declared that he 
wished to ‘‘ maintain peace ;” to ‘ protect the men of order of all 
parties, not only against subversive passions, but against their 
own excesses,” and to induce them to make common cause against 
the common peril, Radicalism ; he had never had any other in- 
tention, and the assertions that foreign relations were endangered, 
or that this was a Government of Curés, were all false. They 
would not discourage him from finishing his task, and he was sure 
that the nation would respond to his appeal, and put an end toa 
conflict the prolongation of which could only injure its best in. 
terests. ‘The speech and the Marshal were alike received without 
enthusiasm, and eye-witnesses say that although the soldiers 
cheered, the Marshal looked bitterly disappointed with the cold- 
ness of his reception. There is an idea afloat in Paris that the 
Marshal thinks he has been, to a certain extent, deceived by the 
Conservatives, and is separating himself from them, but tliere is 
no public fact to confirm this rumour. 





The Austrian Government has decided, in view of possible 
contingencies north of the Balkans, to mobilise 90,000 men, 
and has borrowed £3,000,000 for the purpose. It ig 
anxiously explained, however, that this movement is not 
intended as a menace to Russia, or as a preliminary to the 
occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. As a Govern- 
ment in the position of that of Austria does not borrow 
without some motive, the presumption is that the Government is. 
strengthening its army in order to prevent its hand being forced, 
either by the Maygars, who are holding meetings against Russia, 
or by the Slavs, who are secretly most anxious that their Govern- 
ment should annex Turkish provinces. A serious defeat of Russia. 
would produce a tremendous effect in Vienna, where the Govern- 
ment would be obliged either to break up the alliance of the 
Imperial Powers and play for its own hand, or to step forward in 
a new character, as agent of their united policy in Turkey. The 
Austrian Government could not allow Roumania to be invaded. 





The American railroad strike appears to have ended, but a new 
and serious one has been begun by the Pennsylvanian colliers, who- 
have occupied Scranton, nearly killing the Mayor, have seized 
the Lehigh Valley Road, and attempted to upset a train convey- 
ing the Governor of the State and some troops. It is reported 
that all available Federal troops will be forwarded to the State, 
and Governor Hartranft himself takes the command. There are, 
however, but 5,000 men in the Eastern and Middle States, and 
they are getting worn out with overwork, while there is a 
reluctance, as yet not quite explained, to call out the State 
Militia. President Hayes has acted with great decision, and 
no Governor in the disturbed States has failed him, but in 
spite of reassuring statements, it is by no means certain that the 
troubles are over. The number of unemployed men in the large 
towns is very great, they are to a large extent, foreigners; and 
they do not see why in a Republican country they should starve. 
For months past American journals have been full of complaints 
of the outrages committed by bands of armed tramps, who 
wander from town to town demanding food and money. Even 
in orderly States like New Jersey it has been necessary for the 
townspeople to turn out, armed, as Vigilance Committees, and 
compel these bodies to ‘move on.” ll this points to the exist- 
ence of serious distress, which is aggravated by the arrival of 
every emigrant ship and by the effects of every new Protective 


tax. 


Peace is concluded between Egypt and Abyssinia, on terms 
which make the miserable war between the Khedive and King 
John a drawn battle. ‘he old frontiers are to be restored, 
and the Bogos country will be given to Egypt; and on the 
other hand, Abyssinia is to be at liberty to have an 
agent at Massowah, and to have free communication with 
foreign countries, except that the importation of powder 
and guns is limited to 501b. of powder, ten guns, and 5,000 
caps,—an arrangement not likely to be long satisfactory to 
warlike, powder-loving Abyssinians. Colonel Gordon is not, 
however, yet free to begin his often-postponed task of putting down 
the slave-trade in the Red Sea, for an insurrection has broken 
out in the province of Darfur, and he is busy suppressing it, The 
Alexandria correspondent of the Times writes that a gentleman 
acquainted with Darfur speaks of it as ‘‘a valuable prize ” to Egypt, 
that it contains 5,000,000 inhabitants, and is rich in camels, horses, 
cattle, and flocks. But it is agreed that all the trade is of the nature 








of barter, or that the only money consists of pieces of Man- 
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chester goods, which pass current as dollars; and there seems 
reason to believe that the orthodox idea of Darfur, as compara- 
tively barren, varied by rich oases, is correct. Of course Colonel 
Gordon will succeed. He has unlimited authority in Central Africa, 
and has exhibited his usual moral power over half-civilised people, 
the poor looking to him, we are told, as their saviour. 





John Frost, the Chartist, has died, at the age of ninety-six. The 
newspapers have felt themselves obliged to notice his death, and 
avrite about him ; but there is a general impression that the hero of 
the Newport riot, whose very name, in November, 1839, struck 
terror into the respectable middle-class, and who was hailed as 
the coming Robespierre, belonged to ancient history. English- 
men have, in fact, as much now to do with the Hep- 
¢archy a8 with the commotion of which the Newport 
magistrate was the soul. Frost was, in truth, a hero by 
asort of accident, and though he returned to England twenty 
years ago, he never took part in any public movement or emerged 
from obscurity. People who remember the trial, and were in a 
calm enough frame of mind to be impartial, have always been 
glad that Frost was allowed to spend his old age in peace in 
England. It was never clear that Frost and his 10,000 armed 
followers were really mad enough to propose a general revolution, 
or that they, in fact, meant more than breaking into Newport 
Jail and releasing their friends. The arguments used by the pre- 
gent Lord Chief Baron, who was counsel for Frost, went far to 
show that he was a mere rioter ; and even in those excited times 
people were glad that an irregularity on the part of the Crown in 
furnishing the list of witnesses could be adduced as an excuse for 
commuting the capital sentence into transportation. 





The first effect of the new Warrant, published a week ago, 
regulating promotion and retirement in the Army, is visible in 
the Supplementary Estimates, where £60,000 figure as the first 
instalment of expenditure due to the proposed changes. Of 
course, this is a mere flea-bite in comparison with the whole 
ultimate expense, which is variously estimated at £350,000 
to £500,000 a year. This is a serious burthen, when the 
revenue is in a critical state; but all authorities seem agreed 
that the nation must pay heavily, if Lord Cardwell’s pledge 
in 1871 (about securing ‘‘a reasonable rapidity of pro- 
motion ”) is to be fulfilled, and if the Army is to be juvenilised. 
By the new scheme, Generals of more than seventy are to be 
retired and become ineligible for Staff appointments,—a rule 
applicable to about 100 out of 375. Colonels of fifty-five 
are to be, practically speaking, compelled to retire on an 
allowance of £420 a year. Captains who entered under 
the Purchase system will be ineligible for promotion after 
twenty-five years’ service ; and post-purchase Captains will be dis- 
qualified for promotion after completing periodsof about twenty to 
twenty-three years’ service. Subalterns who remain unpromoted 
for twenty to twenty-three years must retire on half-pay. 
Of course, the victims of this new system will be com- 
pensated pretty liberally, and a scale ranging from £600 a 
year to be paid to the compulsorily-retired colonel, to a gratuity 
of £1,700 or £1,800 to the subaltern, is established. To give us 
a good working Army, this expensive process must be carried out. 
As the Commander-in-Chief said last Monday, the spirit went out 
of lieutenants who have been waiting eighteen or nineteen years 
for their step, and few of our hundred Generals over seventy 
would be found supple enough to conform to the ever-changing 
character of modern warfare. 


A portion of the public are showing, in regard to the charges 
against the three detectives, much the same kind of interest as 
was shown in the Balham Case. They are writing a multitude 
of letters to Sir James Ingham, the magistrate at Bow Street, 
telling him how he is to deal with the charge, and are sending to 
the counsel for the prisoners anonymous post-cards, full of abuse 
and threats. William Kurr, the convict, continues his history 
of the amiable and generous relations existing between the 
gang of betting-sharpers and the guardians of order. Fes- 
tive meetings at London railway restaurants and taverns, with 
champagne flowing as water, were frequent occurrenees, and the 
intimacy did not stop there. When Kurr started “ the City of 
Paris Loan,” which the French Government apparently regarded 
as a swindle, Druscovich and Meiklejohn are said to have been 
consulted as to the possibility of penal proceedings being taken 
in this country, and of the culprits being punished at most 
with only a fine of £100 and three months’ imprisonment, 


which Kurr said he did not mind. According to the convict, 
his Scotland-Yard friends were always in difficulties ; and we hear 
of Meiklejohn getting presents of brandy and sums of £100, 
£20, and £500. £200 are said to have been left in a 
cigar-box in Meiklejohn’s house for Druscovich; £25 was 
put on one occasion into his coat-pocket, without much 
resistance on his part; and once the latter came to Kurr, 
saying, “I have not had enough,” and received another 
bribe of £100. ‘The prisoner's counsel have not yet indicated the 
line of defence, but it is understood that there is no likelihood of 
a long cross-examination, unless Benson, the scholar of the con- 
spirators, is called by the prosecution. 


The Bishop of Manchester said at Warrington on Thursday 
that out of 750 clergymen in his diocese, not five were extreme 
Ritualists, and intimated that although he would enforce the 
Public Worship Act where it was his clear duty to do so, he did 
not greatly like its provisions. Cases were very frequent in 
which clergymen did not come up to the prescribed rubrics of 
the Prayer-book, and if in all such cases he were to enforce 
the Act, he should raise a storm he did not care to encounter. 
Men wanted more liberty, not less, and “rather than join in a 
general persecution of all who fell below or went beyond the 
exact limits of the Rubrics, he would resign his office.” That is 
clear speaking, at all events, but we do not think the Bishop will 
be so greatly tried. When the Bishop clearly wants a little more 
liberty and perfect justice for all his clergy, a diocese is yery apt 
to be peaceful, and eccentrics who nevertheless do good to find 
themselves forgiven by their parishioners. 





The seat for Great Grimsby, vacant by the decease of Mr. 
Chapman, has been carried by Mr. Watkin, son of Sir E. Watkin, 
the Railway Chairman. Mr. Watkin, though a Liberal, defeated 
Mr. Seddon, the Conservative candidate, by 1,699 to 1,315, 
whereas Mr. Chapman, who was a Conservative, at the last 
election polled 1,584 votes. The increased Liberalism of the 
borough is attributed to railway influence, but at least it proves 
that in Great Grimsby the Government has evoked no enthusiasm 
for its policy. 


We publish elsewhere what seems to us a severely impartial 
analysis of the evidence upon which the charges of “ atrocities ” 
against Turks and Russians rest, and it shows as, we think, con- 
clusively that as yet English evidence from every place but 
Shumla is dead against the southern and not the northern 
armies. We utterly despair, however, of convincing anybody, 
and only go on with the work from a sense of duty. The power 
of weighing evidence seems to have disappeared under the passions 
excited by the struggle, and pro-Russians believe in Turkish 
atrocities, and pro-Turks in Cossack massacres, simply because 
they prefer so to believe whatever the facts may be. 
There are, however, a few moderate men left, who will 
insist that none but disinterested evidence—that is, practi- 
cally, none but the evidence of English or American, German 
or French eye-witnesses—shall be received as final, and it 
is to them we appeal. We must add with a feeling of intense re- 
lief that for the first time there is evidence that a Turkish Pasha 
is putting down outrages in the only effective way. Suleiman 
Pasha hangs or flogs Irregulars who commit them. 





There has been much criticism in the House of Commons and 
out of it of Lord Salisbury’s action in regard to the Metropolitan 
Streets Bill. A new street running from Charing Cross to Tot- 
tenham Court Road is much wanted for the present traffic, which 
is far too great for St. Martin’s Lane, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works proposed to make it. The Board wished to do what is 
now often done in carrying out improvement in their jurisdiction or 
the City,—in Victoria Street, for example. They wished to buy not 
only the land actually required for the roadway, but strips on each 
side, so as partially to recoup themselves, and prevent the land- 
owner being paid twice over. It is the usual practice of the 
Board to secure this advantage. In fact, apart from special 
legislation, it is the right of a corporation empowered to take land 
for streets to appropriate the frontage also. The House of Lords’ 
Committee inserted a clause preventing this, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have dropped the project of the new street, and 
the public will have it that the clause is too likea job to protect 
Lord Salisbury’s property. He has probably only the life-interest. 





Consols were on Friday 95-954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———~.—_ 
THE MUTINY IN THE COMMONS. 

HE House of Commons has acted sensibly at last in regard 

to the Obstructionists, and we hope effectually,—but 

that still remains to be seen. From the moment when the 
Trish trio, ceasing to obstruct legislation only, began to obstruct 
administration, it became clear that the House must act with 
decision, and secure itself against proceedings which threatened 
to bring the whole machine to a sudden stand. If an admin- 
istrative Bill like the Bill allowing South Africa to confederate 
itself could be stopped, so could the Mutiny Bill, and then 
nothing would remain but anarchy or civil war. The motives 
of the refractory Members became at once of no importance. 
Whether they were seeking notoriety, or were longing to dis- 
charge their venom, or were sincerely convinced that they 
could benefit Ireland, was no more to be considered than the 
motives which induce cows to plant themselves in the way of 
a locomotive. They must go out of the way, or be driven 
over, and as driving over is risky, some kind of a Parliament- 
ary cowcatcher must be found. No institution is quite alive 
in England except the House of Commons, and an attack on 
its vitality is more dangerous than an ordinary insurrection. 
Accordingly, the leaders of both parties coalesced, and resolved 
that the Home-rule Ultras should be first of all dealt with 
in the old Constitutional way, last practised or threatened by 
Lord Palmerston to carry the Divorce Bill,—of sitting until 
the Bill either was passed or was defeated ; and if that failed 
—as we gather from the final speech of Sir Stafford 
Northcote,—should be dealt with personally, by exceptional 
proposals of direct repression. Members on both sides were 
warned, leaders like Mr. Forster and Mr. Childers, familiar 
with the business before the House, professed readiness to re- 
place Mr. Lowther or Mr. Raikes,and the united House pre- 
pared for a contest of endurance with the three. The struggle 
began at six o’clock, and was carried on for twenty-one hours with 
unflagging endurance on both sides, dogged courage, and occa- 
sionally considerable want of wisdom. The coalesced parties, 
once clear that their opponents were merely obstructing, should 
have voted in silence, or only have checked long speeches by 
usual and well-known methods of reproof. They should have 
given their adversaries no opportunities of wrangling, leaving 
unparliamentary remarks to be summarily put down by the 
Chair, which in the small hours fell to unusually strong men, 
Mr. Childers in particular displaying a dignified efficiency 
which delighted the House, and may have a great influence on 
his career, On the other hand, the Obstructionists lost their 
heads, and instead of using their unrivalled and almost 
miraculous powers of boredom, giving extracts for arguments, 
histories for illustrations, and rhapsodies for rhetorical perora- 
tions, almost openly confessed that they were simply obstructing. 
They made incessant motions to report progress, proposed amend- 
ments which were not evensense, plaintively inquired if they had 
not the right to offer an amendment on each word of the Bill, 
wrangled with the Chair, and at last abandoned even the pre- 
tence of producing reasons. Encouraged, however, by the 
rule of the House, which arranges for an adjournment on Wed- 
nesdays at six o'clock, and by the supposed sympathy of one 
English Member, Mr, Courtney, who at last flounced out of the 
House in a pet, they fought on like Turks behind a wall, and might | 
have defeated the House or driven it to suspend the Standing 
Orders, but that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after twenty 
hours had elapsed, in a firm speech intimated that the time 
for further action was imminently at hand. Then at last they 
collapsed,—Mr, O'Donnell intimated that the situation was 
changed, the resistance ceased, and the Bill passed through 
Committee. What was the action menaced by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, whether censure, suspension, or expulsion, was not 
revealed, but it was generally believed, and we hope with 
truth, that it was the latter. Suspension is, as we still contend, 
unjust, not indeed to Members who are accused of endeavouring 
to paralyse Parliament, but to their constituents, whoare left with- 
out representatives, yet not disfranchised ; and censure is an un- 
known force, which might or might not be effectual, but expulsion 
has this strong justification. It is an appeal to the constitu- 
encies to remedy an evil which the body of the Representatives 
declare to be intolerable, before other and more stringent 
methods are adopted. It is objected, particularly by the 
offending Members themselves, that they have the constitu- 
encies behind them, and are sure to be returned again, but that 
is precisely the point which it is first of all the duty of the 





House to ascertain. There is no proof that Ireland is with 
the Triad. The immense majority of the Irish Members re- 
pudiate the assertion. A majority of four to one of the 
Home-rulers repudiate the assertion. The recognised leader of the 
party, Mr. Butt, repudiates the assertion in the strongest terms, 
declaring that if it were proved to be true, he “ would retire 
from politics, as from any other scandalous brawl ;” and it is 
for the dignity of the House to assume that this view is cor. 
rect, and that the Irish people, which has its own virtues, is 
not prepared to fight even enemies by placing brickbats upon 
the rails. If it is, other measures must be taken; but until it is 
it is only fair alike to the constituencies and their representa 
tives that the electors should be asked whether they approve 
of tactics pronounced to be outside the Rules of War, but 
still pursued in their name. For ourselves, we do not believe 
that the people of Ireland, however they may enjoy a little 
worrying of Englishmen, are prepared to pronounce them- 
selves incapable of Parliamentary Government, or fittingly 
represented by men who replace Irish eloquence by extracts 
from Blue-books, substitute for Irish humour repetitions 
of “TI didn’t,” and make up for the absence of Irish sensi- 
bility by a more than English doggedness, Imitators of 
O'Connell! § Why, O'Connell had genius, eloquence, in- 
ventiveness, a laugh in the very soul of him. It is not 
our business to guard his reputation, but the countrymen 
he emancipated should protest against such calumny. 

We trust, even should the obstructive Members recover 
their sense of decorum, and recollect that they were elected to 
share in and not to arrest Parliamentary Government, that 
the deep impression caused by their action will not be effaced 
until the House has thoroughly reconsidered its organisation, and 
above all, the position of the Speaker and Chairman of Com- 
mittees. Mr. Brand and Mr. Raikes may be lacking in some 
of the qualities desirable in their great positions, but a series 
of Lord Eversleighs can scarcely be hoped for, and none but 
exceptioaal men of his stamp are able to rule assemblies into 
which the taint of rowdyism has once entered without legal 
authority in reserve. The Chairman of Committees, who requires 
power more than the Speaker, because the Speaker has—over 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, at all events—the imprescriptible 
influence conferred by the tradition of five hundred years, has 
no authority whatever, and the authority of the Speaker is 
too dependent upon the submission of his subjects. If it is 
considered, after reflection, that to invest him with the prero- 
gatives of a Judge, who can punish contempt as an offence, 
would be injudicious, he might at least be allowed the power 
exercised by the chairman of the humblest meeting, and be 
permitted to give a disturber who will not listen to his re- 
monstrances over to the police. We cannot see why the power of 
arrest after a warning which he is popularly supposed to 
possess should not be made real; why arrest should not be 
made a serious punishment, pecuniarily, at least ; or why, in 
the event of direct insult, as, for example, in a statement that 
his ruling was nonsensical, he should not be allowed to con- 
sider that the House had been outraged. Why should an 
apology or the denial of his own words always clear a Member ? 
It should not be forgotten that although active obstruction 
has not lasted long, the Speaker has throughout this Session 
been the object of continuous disrespect, and that by English 
as well as by Irish Members. The ancient aid to English 
Government—the habit of deference to superiors—is dying in 
the House of Commons, as everywhere else, and it can only 
be replaced, where submission is required, by legal and regu- 
lated authority. There are men coming into the House 
every year to whom the notion of deferring to anything 
but power is utterly foreign, who cannot conceive why a 
Speaker should be addressed as “Sir,” and who look upon 
etiquette, wherever it prevails, as a kind of servitude to be 
broken through. It is absolutely necessary that the dying 
* influence” should be transmuted into legal “ authority,” or 
the House of Commons will sink from a representative and 
legislative body into a political club, without dignity in its 
deliberations, energy in its acts, or influence upon the public 
opinion of the country. Brawlers cannot instruct, and it is 
not only once this Session that deliberation has degenerated, 
amid bitter remonstrances from an outraged but powerless 
Speaker, into a discreditable brawl. Mr. Childers on Wednes- 
day morning suppressed one such scene, with a cool firmness 
which showed that Australian experience is not lost in a 
modern English House of Commons, but_a great Legislature 
should not be d2pendent for its decency upon the qualities of 
an individual. There will be time during the Recess to con- 
sider the whole matter, and we earnestly hope that Parliament 
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will for once abandon the English habit of waiting for a 
catastrophe. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND EGYPT. 


NY view seriously advanced by Mr. Gladstone on a burning 
political question is deserving of respectful attention, 

but we confess to be sadly disappointed by the essay in which 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century he resists all proposals for 
a possible annexation either of Egypt or of her Suzerainty. 
The arguments somehow do not come home to us. They are, 
in fact, not serious reasons, but rather the conventional state- 
ments by which experienced Ministers sometimes meet pro- 
s which they would like to accept, but which, from causes 

they are unwilling to divulge, they have resolved to decline. 
The sentences in which he talks of the internal work remaining 
to be done at home, the reforms required in our currency, our 
liquor laws, our local government, and our taxation, are not 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone, who knows perfectly well, painfully 
well, that the possession of twenty Egypts, all in full revolt or 
brimming over with prosperity, would not induce the House of 
Commons to postpone an internal discussion for more than half 
an hour. Forty-two Colonies have not half the attention given 
to an alteration in the sugar duties or a Judicature Bill. All 
the reforms of which he can say Pars magna fui—that is, all 
the vital reforms of this generation—have been effected since we 
acquired India, and it was whilethe Empire was an island only 
that progress was least rapid and abuses were most rife. When 
he says that France will be vexed by the acquisition, he merely 
repeats an assertion which would be equally true of any other 
advance of British power, and states a difficulty which it is the 
function of English diplomacy carefully to remove, probably 
by supporting, as Mr. Dicey hints, the very beneficial claim of 
France to Syria or Tunis ; and when he dilates on our want of 
men for the Army, he only denies what seem to others the 
primary data of the dispute. It is surely useless to say that 
we ought not to be swayed by military considerations in dis- 
cussing the Egyptian question, and then imply that annexation 
would, by creating a new demand for men, impair our military 
position. The contention requiring answer is that the posses- 
sion of Egypt would diminish the drain upon our military 
resources, that fifteen thousand of the Indian garrison might 
just as well be stationed in the Delta of the Nile, and that the 
command of a conscript army acclimatised to Asia, but con- 
trolled by British officers, would enormously increase our 
Asiatic strength,—would, for example, have halved the exertion 
required of this country in the Mutiny. Nor can we see much 
in the statement that with quick steamers like Mr. Donald 
Currie’s, India could be defended by the Cape route. Certainly 
it could, for it was so defended in 1857, but it could be de- 
fended much more easily, much more certainly, and much 
more cheaply, if we were masters of the half-way house upon 
the most direct and shortest road by water. If that be not a 
self-evident proposition, how does it happen that all Asiatic 
trade, even heavy trade like the wheat trade, tends every day 
more and more towards the Suez Canal? Are all merchants. 
all ship-builders, all producers in two countries blind to their 
own interest? That it is indispensable to take Egypt nobody 


never had or have temporarily lost. The country has fallen 
victim to a semi-barbarous tribe called Turks, which, although 
it has admitted some of the Egyptian people, such of them as 
are Mahommedans, to office, tenable during the good pleasure 
of a Turkish ruler, has governed the thickly settled portion 
pof the country as a slave estate, has reduced its peasant popu- 
lation, by systematic exactions both of labour and money, to 
that depth of misery from which resurrection is not—misery 
so deep as to be fatal to happiness as well as progress—and 
has treated the remainder of the Nile Valley as a hunting- 
garden, with men for game and soldiers for the pack, sent 
incessantly in pursuit. There does not exist on earth an 
industrious peasantry in so hopeless a position as that of 
Egypt,—not even in Bulgaria, for the Bulgarian is a Christian, 
and has hope of some sort of ultimate redemption at the 
hands of the Russian Ozar. The Fellah has not even an 
oppressive ally. The one race which has an interest in him, 
the English, has lent money to his master, and in hope of 
repayment looks on cheerfully while, under the Goschen 
arrangement, the wretched cultivator is taxed and surtaxed 
and super-surtaxed of his entire surplus earnings above 
the barest and most wretched necessaries of existence, 
calculated as we should never calculate them for con- 
victs, in order that the money may be forwarded to 
London and Paris, and capitalists enjoy seven per cent. 
instead of three. So deep is his degradation, so utter his 
misery, so entire his hopelessness, that conquest by any Power 
civilised enough to do him justice, strong enough to secure hin 
order, and rich enough not to strip him to the skin for the 
benefit of his master’s foreign creditor, would be wel 
comed as a blessed deliverance,—would be such a de- 
liverance as the conquest of the Valley of the Ganges 
proved to the Bengalee, now so free and so relieved of 
fear, that he half forgets to whose strength he owes his ad- 
vance in physical comfort and intellectual manliness. Con- 
quest would be a boon to the Egyptian, and it is a boon which, 
were our Fleet but non-existent, France, or Italy, or Germany, 
or arenovated Greece, would instantly extend, probably after ten 
years with the hearty approval of the whole body of the people, 
to whom also any ruler would seem from the first to be pre- 
ferable to the Turk. That being the case—and it is the case, 
by the confession of every observant traveller, from Nassau 
Senior to Edmond About—by what right do we refuse to the 
Egyptians their one solitary chance of decent happi- 
ness in this world, and yet decline the responsibility and 
moral obligation of securing that happiness ourselves ? 
Because, says Mr. Gladstone, Egypt, if ruled as at present, is 
not very necessary to our interests; and English soldiers are 
very costly, and the Mussulman world might be wounded in 
its susceptibilities. Is that Mr. Gladstone we are hearing, er 
the Pall Mall Gazette ?—the devotee of duty, or the trumpet 
of material and selfish “interests?” Mr. Gladstone says it is 
those who defend the Turk who are anxious for the acquisi- 
tion of Egypt, but he will hardly class us among the Turk’s 
defenders ; and we also advocate that course, not because it will 
help us to govern India well and lightly—though it will help 
—not because Egypt will prove a valuable estate—though it 
will so prove—but because it is our duty either to abandon 


affirms or can affirm, in the face of the staring fact that we| Egypt to any civilised Government which will replace the 


have not taken it and yet get along very well ; but that it would 


Turk, or to stoop our necks to one more mighty burden, 


be very advantageous to possess Egypt seems to us so patent,|and undertake, in the common interest of mankind, the 
that we have as much difficulty in defending the proposition | preparatory civilisation of the Valley of the Nile, where we, 
as in defending any other acknowledged truism, or the ex-| and we alone, can secure the Roman Peace, yet leave the people 
pediency and advantage of a man enjoying a legal right of | free to gather the faculties which, in the fullness of time—and ne 
way through his own front door, in addition to his undoubted | long time, as the lives of nations count—will enable them, as 
prerogative of entering a little more slowly by the stables. | the same process will enable the people of India, to cast us out, 
Still, we allow that the only thing indispensable is that Egypt} with our destined work performed. “Yours,” said Herr 
should not be possessed by any European Government of the | Rochussen, the able Governor of Java, to Lord Dalhousie, “ is 
first class save our own, and it is this proposition, which Mr. | a vivifying despotism, and you will die at last of your suicidal 
Gladstone does not and will not deny, that brings up the true | liberality.” Is not that a fate worth dying for, so to have 
moral argument, which Mr. Gladstone, so far as we can under- | governed millions, else doomed to hopeless slavery or endlessly 


stand, has never so much as seen. 


sterile anarchy, that they have advanced in the broad path of 


By what moral right do we deny to Egypt, and with Egypt, | progress till, in their renovated strength at once of organisa- 
to the whole Valley of the Nile—to Eastern Africa from Alex- | tion and of brain, they can no longer bear the tutelage which 
andria to the Lakes—the inconceivable advantage of being | has secured to them that priceless gain? We can assure Mr. 
conquered and governed, say for a century or two, by a first-| Gladstone that if he had lived for but one year in Egypt, he 
class European Power? Egypt, like most of India before | would recognise that the cause of morality and the cause of 
1757, and like European Turkey at present, has fallen into| conquest are, not for the first time in history, indissolubly 











that position in which the only hope for her people, their only | allied ; that the “independence ” of which he speaks is enjoyed 
chance of just government, ordinary security, and peaceful | in Egypt by one man alone ; and that England in refusing the 
progress, their only chance, in fact, of civilisation, is to submit| Valley of the Nile plays not the part of the self-denying 
themselves for a time to the dominance of a Power pos- Christian, but only of the man who rejects a great legacy 


sessed of the intellectual and moral force which they either 











because the wise and benevolent spending of it will interrapt 
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his ease. Was it wrong for Mr. Gladstone because he was 
a foreigner to release Poerio from his dungeon? Well, the 
Egyptian Fellah is Poerio, multiplied by five millions and 
loaded with a heavier chain. 





-| 

. MR. WARD HUNT’S SUCCESSOR. 

HE political importance of Mr. Ward Hunt’s death consists 

mainly in the difficulty of replacing him. The deceased 
Minister was a most excellent man, with hosts of warm per- 
sonal friends, but he was not a great statesman or a first-class 
Cabinet Minister. He was, as we understand his career, a 
man in whom certain excellent and even admirable qualities 
of character—straightforwardness, kindliness, and pluck—sup- 
plemented certain defects in his intellectual power, till 
even those who recognised those defects felt a pleasure 
in seeing him rise to great positions. He was a typical 
English squire, and the Squires in the House, though 
they wished him a wider acreage, property being a quality 
in their eyes, felt that, allowing for that defect, they 
thoroughly understood him, could heartily trust him, and 
could on certain occasions obtain from him the guidance they 
desired. He secured them compensation for their cattle, 
against all the reluctance of those horrid economists, and 
would, therefore, make an excellent Ohancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or head of any department where business know- 
ledge was required, A relation of that kind to the 
most powerful class in the House is of great help to an 
English politician, and Mr. Ward Hunt had, besides his busi- 
ness capacity, many and genuine claims upon the regard of his 
party and his countrymen. His character was one that suited 
theirs. If his view was a limited one, he always intended that 
it should be thoroughly English ; if he sometimes blundered, 
he was always truthful and straightforward ; and if he occa- 
sionally mistook the facts, he had always a definite opinion 
about the result of the facts, which he could and would main- 
tain. His courage, too, was quite perfect, and the last scene 
in the House which illustrated it was eminently characteristic 
both of the man and of his countrymen. He had to make a 
long speech when half dead with the pain of gout, and though 
offered a seat, persisted in remaining on his legs,—a proof of 
gallant fortitude which seemed to one-half the House proof 
also of statesmanlike capacity. He succeeded fairly well 
as a Finance Minister, and his great blunder as First 
Lord of the Admiralty was perhaps more a blunder in the use 
of words than a blunder in administrative work. He had been 
told at the Admiralty that certain outlays would be necessary 
to put the Fleet in fighting order, and repeated his informa- 
tion accurately enough, but unluckily before making his state- 
ment he caught hold of the epigrammatic expression “a 
phantom Fleet,” which meant ten times as much to the world 
as it did to his own mind. Non-literary men are often caught 
in that way by a literary expression. He did not think the 
Fleet imaginary, but only that some money must be spent on 
the Fleet before it was quite ready for war, and when he was 
challenged as to the meaning of his phrase, was so much 
ashamed of his own lapse into rhetoric that he accepted 
a grant which, after his speech, seemed even to his supporters 
ludicrously small. There was common-sense in his sub- 
mission, but great Ministers do not ask for millions in 
order to take pennies in one and the same Session. For 
the rest, we do not know that the Fleet suffered under hini 
more than it must always suffer under a First Lord chosen for 
Parliamentary reasons, but he had lost a Minister’s usual weight 
with the public, and his death, though a subject of regret to 
the nation and of deep pain to his friends—who were almost 
as numerous as his acquaintance—is, as we have said, of 
political importance mainly because his place must be filled 
up. 

The appointment rests with the Premier, and it is a curious 
evidence of Lord Beaconsfield’s separateness in English politics 
that no one even affects to be certain of the selection he will 
make. Will he act the constitutional king, and fill up the 
vacancy according to use and wont; or will he play Haroun 
al Raschid, stoop down among his followers, and raise 
some new man at once to the very front rank? Ten 
years ago, he would have pursued the latter course, confident 
in his own power of appreciating men, and sure of applause 
from a public which at heart likes a little of the dramatic 
element in its daily history ; but Lord Beaconsfield increases 
in years, no one stands fairly out among his followers, and he 
will probably select his man or men in the ranks of his own 





Ministry. Of course, if the Duke of Somerset would join him, 


he would stretch many points to secure such an alliance; but 
the Duke, though a Tory in many of his opinions—~as what 
Duke can help being?—and an acrid critic when Liberals are 
in power, is an hereditary Whig, and with his religious 
opinions, would feel in the present Oabinet like the Unita- 
rian minister selected to be a Member of the Revision 
Committee. He would take the “grace” out of the 
Cabinet a little too much. Failing this importation, the 
Premier will probably fill the office from the Cabinet, and we 
already see Mr. Hardy’s name put forward in Tory n 

as the best man for the post. That may be admitted without 
discussion, for Mr. Hardy, like Lord Oardwell, gets more de- 
partmental appreciation as he advances; but it is as hard 
to imagine Lord Beaconsfield making a selection which would 
bring him no relief—for it is at least as difficult to finda 
successor to Mr. Hardy as to Mr. Ward Hunt—as to conceive 
that the War Minister would like, just as he has by 
learned his work and the correct way of talking about his work, 
to be sent to school again. The Duke of Richmond likes the 
Presidency of the Council quite as well as six hours work a day; 
and besides, there must be some first-class Ministers in the 
Commons, even when substantial power has been transferred to 
the Peers, and the choice therefore lies between Mr. Oross, Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, and Lord John Manners. Lori John 
Manners would seem to most men impossible, and the appoint- 
ment would undoubtedly be received by the country with an 
angry growl ; but there is some reason to believe that Lord 
Beaconsfield would like to place Mr. W. H. Smith, 
now Secretary to the Treasury, in the Cabinet and 
the Post Office at the same time. Mr, Smith’s elevation 
would comfort the souls of borough Tories, who i 
that a Cabinet of squires neglects them, and do not see that 
it is the nature of a Tory to regard the possession of land as 
prima facie evidence of capacity for office, and would give the 
Post Office such a chief as it has not had since Sir Rowland Hill 
quitted it, aman who really could coerce the Telegraph Depart- 
ment into decently paying its way. There would be a fittingness 
of things in such an appointment which the country would 
recognise at once. Even for this object, however, Lord 
Beaconsfield could scarcely give the Admiralty to Lord John 
Manners; and as Mr. Oross cannot be spared from the 
Home Office, where he is one of the two or three men who of 
late years have been successful, and where it is possible for 
blundering to be dangerous, if not to the country, at least to 
to the Ministry in r, the choice within the Cabinet is 
practically limited to Sir M. Hicks-Beach. The Secretary for 
Ireland is still something of an unknown quantity in politics, 
but he never makes great failures, he possesses the quality of 
imperiousness—always wanted at the Admiralty, and his pro- 
motion would be received by the country without either 
surprise or consternation. 

It will still remain to import a new member into the Cabinet, 
and in spite of several other claims, we imagine Mr. Smith’s 
chance of the great promotion is the best. As we have said, 
he is distinctly wanted at the Post Office, and Lord John 
Manners, though scarcely fitted for the Admiralty, might be 
suave and agreeable and sympathetic to Irishmen, and his most 
formidable rival, Lord Sandon, is, we suspect, momentarily out 
of the running. You cannot get an Evangelical to believe 
with any sort of heartiness ina Turk. He may hate a Russian, 
but to believe a Turkish Pasha, and especially a renegade Turkish 
Pasha, the best possible ruler for Christian men, even though 
they do belong to the Greek or Catholic Church, is beyond 
his powers; and as Lord Beaconsfield thinks all Englishmen 
should believe that, and has no notion of losing a supporter 
with Mr. Ward Hunt, Lord Sandon will probably be obliged 
to wait. There is no other Minister of the second rank at all 
likely to be promoted at this moment, for Lord George 
Hamilton, though a success, has not yet earned the gold 
spurs; and neither Mr. Bourke nor Mr. Lowther is thought 
of, apart from his chief; and outside the Ministerial ranks 
there is no Commoner visibly coming to the front. The'Tories 
have plenty of seats and heaps of eldest sons, and to their 
credit be it spoken are not so partial as the Liberals to can- 
didates over fifty, but the sterility which has struck the Liberals 
has affected them also. The Session has been unpropitious, 
no doubt,'to new men, but.still it is disheartening to see how 
little assistance Sir Stafford Northcote has received outside 
the Ministerial circle, and how leaderless the Tories are till the 
front Bench is occupied. When we have named Mr. Plunket, 
we have named the only outsider who is even approaching 
Cabinet rank, and even he has effaced himself this Session, till 
the public would receive his name with a certain sense that an 
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experiment was being tried. Any attempt at prediction with 
Lord Beaconsfield in power must necessarily be futile, because 
none but himself can imagine the motives which will guide 
him in doing any act, but, we repeat, Mr. Smith must have, 
among the known horses, the preferential chance. 





THE NEW INDIAN CALAMITY. 


ET no man, however ambitious, envy the Marquis of 
Salisbury his official position. The approaching famine 

in Southern India, a misfortune to all men and to the sufferers 
a terrible calamity, is to him at once a misfortune, a calamity, 
and a cruel vexation. It involves, in addition to endless direct 
and horrible consequences to the people affected, the temporary 
paralysis of progress throughout India. There isstilla chance, 
a bare chance, that a catastrophe may be averted,—the rains 
suddenly recommencing ; but this is August 5, no sach occur- 
rence is within ordinary experience, and we must, we fear, make 
up our minds to a second year of comparatively total drought. 
This is evidently the opinion of the Indian Secretary himself, 
who on Saturday, in a speech at Cooper’s Hill, prepared the 
young engineers and the world for that most h ing of 
calamities, a famine in which hundreds of thousands die 
of actual starvation, That, and nothing less, will be the 
result of a second year of famine, should it once fairly close in 
upon the people of Southern India. In the threatened districts 
of that vast tract, equal seven Englands, there live certainly 
fourteen and more probably twenty millions of people, 
nine-tenths of whom are entirely dependent upon 
the crops for subsistence, while one-third at least live 
from hand to mouth, never a month before the world, 
and usually in a condition which in this country would be 
deseribed as one of extreme and dangerous destitution. Even 
among them there is a “residuum,” still more deplorably 
situated. There are at least one million of persons in the 
Madras Presidency whose whole property, including their 
clothes, would not in a good year sell for 10s., who are abso- 
lutely dependent for subsistence upon minute payments in 
kind or an almost imperceptible share in a small crop, and 
who in a year of drought, when the crop is dead and the grain 
wages unprocurable, have literally nothing but their waist- 
cloths, could not—we use the words in their most literal and 
dreadful meaning—keep themselves alive for forty-eight 
hours without assistance from the State. Owing partly to 
historic cireumst&mees, partly to race peculiarities, but prin- 
cipally to the long prevalence of the worst land tenure 
ever devised by the wit of man—a tenure that seems 
to economists to have been invented by some Socialist in 
a fit of delirium—they have lived for generations in such 
poverty, under so near an approach to actual hunger, that 
they have no stamina, and perish under any new burden 
like insects in rain or fish in an accidentally poisoned 
river. They “tend to death,” the pitying but worn- 
out surgeons say. These are the people already applying 
for relief, and if the lustrated London News could 
but publish photographs of any ten of the thousands of 
groups collected at the relief centres, or the worst place of all, 
the neighbourhood of Madras City, all England would flush 
with anger rather than wince with pain, from inability to con- 
ceive that the Government could be guiltless and Providence 
alone responsible for such despairing misery. Upon this 
population, these sixteen millions, already so tried that they 
sell their poor jewels, their sole surplus, at the rate of 
£80,000 a month, by the Mint accounts alone,— upon 
the three millions more who have passed this stage, have 
sold all, and are giving up the struggle,—upon this 
one million, who have given it up already, and are 
waiting death by disease in the vast encampments 
fed by the State, there is about to descend the unspeak- 
able horror of a second year of want,—six more months at 
least during which nothing will be attainable, not even grass, 
except from the State alms. There is no wealth in the Madras 
Presidency, as Englishmen understand wealth, and there 
never has been any. Portugal, the Canton of Unterwalden, 
the Circle of Archangel, the Scottish Orkneys are well off 
beside Bellary. The State alone is rich, and the State 
must do all, under conditions which may well make a 
Seeretary of State feel as if he could no longer understand 
what hope was. The new famine district is not a province, 
it is a continent. The villages are scattered, the population 


thin, the people, as Professor Monier Williams recently painted 
them, though industrious, unenergetic. There is not one great 
and navigable. river. 


There is throughout but one railway, 








jand in districts like kingdoms no railway at all. There are 


few roads worthy of the name. As Lord Salisbury expressly 
mentions, food, if sent to the villages, must be sent in carts 
drawn by oxen, which eat nearly all they carry, and cannot 
| under any urgency do steadily twenty miles a day, and even 
that exhausting and wasteful device is probably beyond the 
| power of the Government to adopt. In the famine-stricken 
districts there are no cattle left. Their fodder perished first, 
and the few beasts still left alive are, as Mr. Williams 
described them months ago, far too weak for draught. The 
Government, no doubt, could send down thousands of the 
beautiful cattle of the North, beasts that would excite the pride 
of a Lombard landlord; but they cannot live on air, they can 
barely carry their own food—recollect their pace and that they 
have to return,—and they cannot, even to save human life, be 
used as food. Even the dying would rise in insurrection 
at the thought of such unholy diet. There is nothing for it 
but “ relief centres,” and relief centres under such cireum- 
stances imply bursts of depopulating disease. Let any 
soldier acquainted with camps think of encampments with 
fifty thousand souls in each—men, women, and children—all 
arriving half-fed, and living on half-rations, stationed by 
streams and tanks for the sake of water, scarcely housed, and 
living amid tropical odours and miasmas, and he at least will 
recognise all the elements of the new disease which first struck 
Lord Hastings’ camps in the Pindarree war, and has ever since 
terrified the world as Asiatic cholera. The prospect is ap- 
palling, but if the second year of famine falls—and Lord Salis- 
bury believes it to be falling—there is no remedy that man can 
apply. We are carefully avoiding exaggeration, when we say 
it is not only possible, it is imminently probable, that the 
population of Southern India will this year be reduced by 
four millions, who have perished of hunger, and the diseases 
which hunger long-continued leaves behind it in its train. 

The prospect is appalling, and the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of State almost too great to bear. If he fought the 
famine as he fought it in Behar, fought it as he would a cam- 
paign, with no thought except for victory, scattering money as 
if it were seed, he might succeed in averting not all, but a great 
part of the calamity ; but he would spend, on a moderate esti- 
mate, twenty millions sterling, that is, he would for five years 
at least paralyse the progress of the Indian Government. It 
would be absolutely necessary that during that period nothing 
but the barest work of administration should be attempted, 
that public works should be restricted to works of maintenance, 
that education should be forbidden to expand, that no new 
department should be created, that no new tax should be 
levied, that any and every existing abuse which it would be 
costly to remove should be temporarily tolerated. Every 
Service must be pared down to subsistence-limit, every pro- 
posal involving expense must be rejected, and the Empire 
must be governed like an estate belonging to an owner absent 
on the Continent to retrench, All that is inevitable, and all 
that involves hardship—not to the Madrassees, who may fairly 
bear it as the will of Heaven, and who, to do them scant jus 
tice, do bear it with an acquiescent resignation that touches 
those who can see it to the quick—but to the peoples of 
regions as prosperous as they are miserable, peoples whe 
deem themselves entirely irresponsible, and who, but for the 
British rule, would only show their sympathy as one nation of 
Europe sometimes shows it for another. Bengal, ruling itself, 
would possibly subscribe £100,000 for the people of Madras. 
Under British rule, it will have to subscribe without its own 
consent the interest of the loans to be raised, which may 
amount, if the work is effectually done, to twenty millions 
sterling. Why should Bengal thus be deprivéd of the advan- 
tages nature and the unrelaxing industry of its sixty millions 
of people have secured to it? We do not wonder that under 
such circumstances many Anglo-Indians maintain that the 
needful expenditure ought not to be incurred, that the 
calamity should be endured, like an earthquake, or a sea-wave, 
or an outburst of cholera, as a visitation from on high, under 
which man can only mourn, and that the British Government 
of India ought to affirm once for all that it is no more responsible 
for the crops or for their failure than it would be held to be 
if the consequences of that failure stopped short of actual 
death. We should not prevent pecuniary ruin, they argue, or 
the spread of disease, and why interfere because the calamity 
to-day sends thousands, millions, to a premature instead of to 
a later grave? The attempt is too great for man, and in 
making it the Government mortgages the future of unborn 
millions in a vain effort to secure that which God or 
Nature has decreed cannot be secured. It is needful, they 
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say, to be as hard as Providence is, and stand aside in 
silent pity until the calamity be overpast. We are 
not blind to the force of these arguments, and on one 
point we recognise their truth. The Government would have 
no right to destroy the Indian Empire even to secure the 
physical safety of a portion of its inhabitants. Its responsi- 


bility to the whole of its subjects is greater than its responsi- | 


bility for any section of them. It must not terminate for ever 
its power of mitigating famines by a ruinous effort to extin- 
guish one. But the step between reasonable effort and self- 
destructive effort is a long one, and till ruin is in sight, at least 
im the far distance, the effort should be continued, regardless of 
all minor consequences. The Government of India must, we 
hold, strain every nerve to keep its people alive,—must, that 
is, during the time of drought, feed them with sufficient food 
to keep them in reasonable health. If food actually cannot be 
sent to the villages, or sent only at an expense which would 
destroy all prospects of future grants in relief, then, of course, 
even human life must give way before necessity, and the 
people must perish as if a new disease had broken 
out. That this will be the actual result in thousands 
ef villages we see, unhappily, no reason to doubt, unless 
the unexpected rain should fall. But straight up to the 
attermost limit of its power, exerted as it would be 
exerted to feed armies, the Government is bound to strain 
itself to keep its people alive. Whatever it costs, the State 
must do its best, must multiply relief centres, must double or 
treble relief officers, must employ native assistance, and must 
push on the accumulation of food, by facilitating private 
enterprise, if possible, and if that is not possible, by making 
purchases on its own account. It is weary work, hateful work, 
to men who know how progress in India depends on the con- 
dition of the finances, but it is work which a Christian 
Government, that pleads its higher morale as the justification 
for an otherwise inexcusable conquest, cannot rightfully 
refuse to undertake. The State must, in fact, do in this crisis 
what private men are compelled to do every day,—go straight 
forward, do the duty of the day as it arises, and leave the 
ultimate consequences in the hands of the God it has obeyed. 
There is no path decent men can traverse to evade the duty of 
supporting Southern India. 





THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE DARDANELLES. 

i is a prospect of a discussion in the House of Com- 

mons being raised, at the instance of Sir Henry Wolff, 
on the bearings of the war on the custodianship of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. We hope that Members who 
mean to join in the discussion will previously take the trouble 
to examine for themselves the question,— What is the legal posi- 
tion of these Straits, Treaties apart ’—although we do not sup- 
pose that the correct answer will open a straight path through all 
difficulties to the settlement of the question of their ownership 
er custody. Inter arma, silent leges; and neither Russia, nor 
Turkey, nor England might consent to abide by the ruling of 
Professors and text-writers, however eminent, on a subject 
about which they have fought and squabbled since the begin- 
ning of the century. It is not, we own, to be settled by 
turning to Wheaton, or laying a case before Professor Holtzen- 
dorff or Professor Bluntschli. If these Powers were told that 
International Law was against them, so much the worse for 
International Law might be their reflection, and they might 
say that paramount considerations of national interest over- 
powered rules made for ordinary circumstances. But we are 
inclined to believe that many younger politicians, now that 
the question is coming to the front, would like to look at it 
with their own eyes, without any bias, and apart from the 
associations of Treaties framed by statesmen of a past generation, 
and that they are nevertheless barely able to do so. Itisa 
ease of not seeing the wood for the trees, and something more. 
Articles of the Treaties of 1809, 1841, 1856, or 1871 come to 
the mind of politicians with long memories or wide reading; 
and it has become, if we may say so, natural to look at the 
problem through the coloured and artificial light of Treaties 
and diplomatic traditions. The plain teaching of International 
Law has been so scribbled over with the glosses of diplomacy 
as not to be legible at first sight. 

So long as the Black Sea was practically surrounded by 
Turkish territory—and such was its condition until late in 
last century—the legal position of the Straits was clear. In 
these circumstances, the Black Sea was a true mare clausum— 
a Turkish lake, in fact; and it was competent for the Porte to 
impose what restrictions on the navigation of the Dardanelles, 


the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus it was pleased to 
fix. If it did not wish, as of course it did not, foreign 
/ Ships-of-war to cruise in the Black Sea, it had but to say 
80, and there was nothing in Vattel or Bynkershoek to 
limit or qualify its right. The Sultan was master of the 
navigation of the Black Sea as much as we are of that of the 
Thames. “The ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire,” to 
which reference is made in the preambles to so many Treaties, 
excluding Russian and other ships-of-war, was but the ordinary 
| application of a principle to which no exception could be taken 
|by any jurist. In course of time, owing especially to the 
growth of the Russian Empire, the Black Sea ceased to be a 
Turkish lake ; and now about one-half of the coast-line, from 
Poti to Akermann, is owned by its immemorial foe. What was 
the effect of those great territorial changes in the point of view 
of International Law? The Black Sea did not, perhaps, thereby 
become exactly a mare liberum, a sea which all vessels had as much 
right to navigate as the open ocean. It perhaps was rather in 
the category of those seas which writers on International Law 
have agreed to regard as being subject to the regulations made 
by the littoral States. The Porte alone could not say what 
restrictions should be placed on the entrance of vessels through 
the Straits ; but the Porte and Russia acting conjointly could. The 
Porte could no more rightfully obstruct the entrance of Russian 
vessels than one landowner could block up a way which an- 
other had through his land; and the famous Treaty of Kain- 
ardji granting a free passage to Russian vessels through the 
Straits only adopted the rules of theoretical writers. But 
both Powers could have agreed to make any restrictions which 
they deemed proper with respect to the admission of the ships 
of other States. Meantime, apart from territorial rearrange- 
ments, the character of the Black Sea, in the eye of commerce 
and diplomacy, has signally changed. Odessa has become a 
great sea-port ; the Danube, the Don, the Dneiper, and Bog are 
great arteries of commerce ; and the whole world goes with its 
ships to the shores of the Black Sea to obtain corn, hep, 
tallow, timber, iron, wax, and honey. The Sea has, in point 
of fact, become a commercial resort of all nations. It has 
become, too, an open sea in the eye of diplomacy. By 
secret capitularies, dating as far back as the reign of Charles 
IL, English ships were permitted to enter and navigate the 
Black Sea, and this right was confirmed to us by the Treaty of 
1799. By the accession of Turkey to the Treaty of Amiens, by 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, the Treaty of Commerce 
with England in 1838, that of 1841, and“many others, the 
navigation of that sea was practically thrown open to the 
world, Then came the declaration in the Treaty of 1856:— 
“The Black Sea is neutralised; its waters and its ports, 
thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, are 
formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, 
either of the Powers possessing its coasts, or of any other 
Power.” ‘Free from any impediment, the commerce in the 
ports and waters of the Black Sea shall be subject only to 
regulations of health, customs, and police, framed in a spirit 
favourable to the development of commercial transactions.” 
The Treaty of London repealed these clauses, substituting a 
declaration that “the Black Sea is open as heretofore to the 
mercantile marine of all nations,” and giving the Porte power 
to admit vessels-of-war in time of peave, for the purpose of 
maintaining the stipulations of the Treaty of 1856. Now, 
what in ordinary circumstances, and apart from the limitations 
introduced by Treaties, would have been the effect of throw- 
ing open the Black Sea to commerce? The answer may be 
given in the words of two eminent authorities:—“If the 
navigation,” says Wheaton, “of the two seas thus connected 
[by Straits] is free, the navigation of the channel by which 
they are connected ought to be free also. Even if such Strait 
be bounded on both sides by the territory of the same 
Sovereign, and is at the same time so narrow as to be cof- 
manded by cannon-shot from both shores, the exclusive terri- 
torial jurisdiction of that Sovereign over such strait is 
controlled by the right of other nations to communicate with 
the sea thus connected.” Speaking of straits connecting mers 
libres, a recent writer on International Law, M. Calvo, says 
that “they must remain absolutely free to all ships, even as 
the waters to which they lead.” Of course, this doctrine— 
almost universally accepted—is an answer to those who, mis- 
conceiving the teaching of International Law, justify the 
existing restrictions by the fact that the Bosphorus is only 
one and a half to a quarter of a mile across, and that the 
Porte is ruler of both shores. It is an answer to the argu- 
ments of the same character used by this country in the course 
of the negotiations with Russia previous to the Treaty of 1840, 
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in justification of the restrictions imposed on the latter. And 
if any further argument were required to show the abuse 
which has been made in this controversy of the marine league 
rule, and the little support which, when properly understood, 
it gives to the existing prohibitions, it is supplied by a decision 
of the highest English Criminal Court. In the ‘ Franconia’ 
case, the Court for Crown Cases Reserved had lately occasion 
to examine minutely the meaning of that rule ; and the opinion 
of the majority of the Judges was that the rights of property did 
not extend one inch below low-water mark; that we had no 
complete dominion within the three-mile zone; that vessels 
had the right to pass through these so-called territorial waters ; 
and that we could not punish in our Courts a foreigner in a 
foreign ship who had feloniously killed an Englishman one 
foot from our shores. And if such is the circumscribed nature 
of the maritime dominion of England, why should we invest 
Turkey with greater? It is obvious, too, that if the common 
contention were correct, it would hold good of the Sound, which 
is not more than five miles across. If this view were correct, 
Denmark alone at one time in her history, and Denmark and 
Sweden now, might choose to forbid our men-of-war entering or 
leaving the Baltic, a pretension which would not be tolerated 
fora moment by any Naval Power—a pretension which this 
country repudiated in 1807. 

Still we can readily imagine that many persons will feel 
that though the prohibitions still retained and defended by 
Lord Derby are anomalous and indefensible, the position of 
Turkey is peculiar, and that she may fairly object to seeing 
a fleet of ironclads passing her capital, arsenals, and 
public buildings, at short range. Mr. Bright gave expres- 
sion to this general feeling, when he proposed that “ the block 
system” should be applied to the navigation of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, and that only a certain number of men-of- 
war shall be allowed to be between the Straits at the same 
time. Now, it is no mean argument in favour of this sugges- 
tion that writers of International Law have laid down such 
a limitation on the freedom of navigation through straits 
connecting open or free seas. They have recognised the 
right of the State owning the shores of such strait to 
take measures of police, and to enforce regulations 
not prohibitive, with respect to the through traffic, for its 
safety,—* a right of property burdened with a natural ser- 
vitude for the general benefit of navigation,” as one writer 
expresses it. Of course, we cannot admit that the really best 
settlement of the question of the Straits would be any which 
would leave Turkey custodian and owner of both sides of the 
Bosphorus. The fittest portier, to use Metternich’s expression, 
a Conference could appoint would be some minor Power whose 
impartiality could not be suspected. But failing that arrange- 
ment, it is important to note that International Law has recog- 
nised a way in which the just claims of Russia and Turkey 
can be reconciled ; that the present arrangement is an anomaly 
and an exception, and that we must expect that it will have the 
evanescence of anomalous and unjust arrangements. 





SOCIAL RESTLESSNESS IN AMERICA. 


7". Railway Strike in the United States has been rapidly 
and energetically suppressed, and the momentary panic 
into which American society was thrown has had time to sub- 
side. But thinking men are not less alarmed than they were 
at first, and much ingenuity of explanation has been bestowed 
upon inquiries into the causes of the recent outbreak. It is 
clear that this insurrection of labour, though it fixed upon the 
Strike of the Railway hands as an excuse and an occasion, was 
to a very inconsiderable extent a Trades Union movement. 
The Unions may indeed have prompted the stokers and firemen 
to revolt, but in the places where the struggle between order 
and disorder was most formidable the men on strike were from 
the beginning in the minority, and very soon lost the control of 
events. The active work of destroying property and terrorising 
great towns was done, not by the actual strikers, but by “ sym- 
pathisers.” This is not by any means a consolatory fact. If the 
Trades’ Unions had been the originators and organisers of the 
late war against the Railways, it would be comparatively easy 
to estimate their forces and to weigh their demands. But 
when the first manifestation of turbulence arouses a wild 
spirit of resistance to authority and of animosity to property in 
the most prosperous and progressive of American communi- 
ties, it is time to ask why this is so, and who are these enemies 
of order and capital. These questions are of the most vital 
consequence for the United States, where, in spite of immense 
rnal resources, progress is always delayed when foreign 





capital is not forthcoming. It is obvious that foreign anf 
especially English capital, lately so many times alarmed, de- 
ceived, and mulcted, must look anxiously for any intelligible 
explanations of the social situation in America, and that 
Americans must be desirous of supplying them, if they can. 
But in the meantime, there are a few considerations explana- 
tory of the recent difficulties to which sufficient weight has not 
been given in English discussion. They may not cover the whole 
ground, but they bring out some points hitherto left unnoticed. 

It has been observed that the more formidable masses and 
forces set in motion by the rising of the men on strike were 
made up not of native citizens of the United States, but 
of unassimilated immigrants, of Irishmen and Germans, 
who had not learned to feel themselves elevated by the 
law-respecting dignity of the genuine American; and of 
reckless political refugees from the Continent of Europe,— 
chiefly Slavs, Poles, and Bohemians,—with whom hatred of 
property and Government had become a consuming and 
inextinguishable passion. But without denying this or 
diminishing its due weight, it may be pointed out that the 
rioters, whether of foreign descent or not, could hardly have 
possessed themselves of the power they misused so ferociously 
at Pittsburg and Chicago, if the native-born citizens had not 
actively or passively supported them. The native-born Americans 
of the working-class are nearly everywhere in the majority ; they 
are shrewd enough to see some at least of the mischiefs of 
disorder, and they are spirited enough not to submit them- 
selves to the dictation of a mob of rowdies without something 
that appears like a good reason. It must be inferred, then, 
that among the American wage-receiving masses—the employed, 
as against the employers—the vast majority are animated by 
feelings unfavourable to the maintenance of order. They ally 
themselves readily enough with the Irish and German immi- 
grants who have little or no respect for law, and with the 
Communistic refugees from Europe who have an irreconcilable 
feud with society. The prevalent feelings shown in the recent 
Strikes are bitterness against the rich and readiness to re- 
sort to force. The theory that Communistic propagandists 
were at the root of the whole difficulty would explain both 
these facts, but other considerations establish a complete con- 
tradiction of this easy interpretation. The Strike riots were 
not only not Communistic, but they have made it evident that 
even in their wildest moments the working-men of the United 
States do not dream of Communism. They may and do, 
however, entertain notions which give them a common 
ground with the Communists, and it is to these notions 
that we must look for the key to the enigma of the 
late conflict. It appears that the majority of American 
citizens—being the workers—are thoroughly imbued with 
the idea, which is reasoned out most logically in the 
Constitution of the United States, that all rights belong te 
the majority as such. They are clever enough to see how 
this principle applies in the domain of politics, and they de 
not see why it should not be also applied in the domain of 
social and economical relations. They see, too, that the Constitu- 
tion professes to give them—the numerical majority of the 
bread-winners—an absolute control of the political affairs of 
the country, and they argue in their own minds that they have 
an equal claim to override the judgment of their employers 
when they differ with them upon a question of wages. Thus 
when it comes to be a dispute between employers and 
employed, the working-men of the United States are 
certain to take the side of the latter, not merely through 
esprit de corps, but because they regard the victory of 
the former as an outrage upon the Ameriean scheme 
of society. It follows that when the Railway Corporations are 
attacked, there is a general disposition among Americans of 
the working-class to regard their troubles as a just punishment 
for their attempt to violate what is deemed the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. This is the temper in which thousands of usually law- 
abiding men looked on while Pittsburg was given over to incen- 
diaries and plunderers, and while Chicago was in danger of 
another conflagration. Their apathy can only be explained 
upon the supposition that their detestation of the Railway 
Corporations and of other employers was stronger than their 
reverence for the Government and the law, authority and 
property. The temper is not permanently formidable, because 
ultimately it will be corrected by experience, and immediately 
all physical power belongs to the freeholders who form 66 per 
cent. of the community, and who can easily quell any city 
mobs; but it is a dangerous one at times, and one to be 
steadily taken into account in considering the American future. 

It must be acknowledged also that in the United States, as 
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in France, employers have been to a great extent responsible 
for the jealousy and hatred with which they are regarded by the 
workmen. In the presence of a Democratic society, the great in- 
dustrial proprietors—who are, in nearly every case, Corporations 
—have apparently thought it necessary to protect themselves 
against the advances of the workmen by a harsh demeanour, 
and a determination to stand rigidly upon the rights of pro- 
perty as against the claims of labour. It is very probable 
that the Corporations are, for the most part, in the right, and 
that the workmen require to be held back in a manner which 
European capitalists would find needless, But this harshness, 
however necessary on the one side, cannot fail to engender 
ill-feeling on the other, and the anger of the workmen is doubt- 
less quickened by the idea that the machinery of Government is 
being set in motion against them by the monopolists of 
capital. The disclosures from time to time of the illegitimate 
influences which the Railway Corporations exercise in Con- 
gress and in the State Legislatures confirm the suspicions and 
aggravate the indignation of the American working-men. They 
enter into a social conflict such as the Railway Strike has pre- 
cipitated with the hope of being able to deal a telling blow at 
the monopolists who have so often defied them, and who have 
used against them, as they imagine, the loaded dice of the 
political gambling-table. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT ATROCITIES. 


HEN referring last week to the necessity for some 
suspense of judgment respecting the charges of bar- 
barity brought against the Russians, until further evidence 
and careful analysis of it should with more certainty reveal 
the truth, we hardly expected that even one more week 
would throw such terrible light upon the whole subject, 
and so completely transfer, as it has done, the burden 
of defence upon those who stood forth as accusers. The first 
charge, so recklessly brought, of blowing up captured Turkish 
crews in their own vessels, had indeed been already exploded ; 
it had been clearly pointed out how utterly impossible it was 
that the Turks could give with any truth such marvellously 
exact statistics as they had done concerning places from which 
they had fled in panic before the alleged horrors took place ; 
and it was also beginning to be seen, as time elapsed, 
that there was an utter failure of testimony to substantiate 
the earlier charges. Such facts alone would have in- 
vested with considerable force the Russian reply, published 
the other day, in regard to the last batch of correspond- 
ence on the subject presented to Parliament. This brief reply 
justly urged that none of the alleged charges contained any- 
thing “of which the English military, diplomatic, or consular 
agents have any personal knowledge,” but were all based on 
statements of Turkish authorities, the falsity of which had 
already been partially proved. And even such a reply as that 
—so long as it held good—was practically unanswerable. 

But early in the present week more positive evidence came 
to hand, In the last batch of the Government correspondence 
itself, as published on Tuesday, it could not escape notice that 
Colonel Wellesley quotes very clear testimony as to the good- 
conduct of the Russian troops in the very front; and that 
General Kemball, from the Turkish Army in Asia, not only 
explicitly denies by telegraph the alleged Russian atrocities at 
Ardahan, but with equal distinctness “confirms” the mas- 
sacre by Kurds at Bayazid. It began also to be seen 
that whatever the result of the various encounters, 
the Tirks took no prisoners,—a fact significant enough, 
even without the positive evidence which too soon fol- 
lowed respecting the horrible treatment by them of the 
Russian wounded. For such evidence there is no need to 
quote those papers whose sympathies are chiefly with the 
Christian cause, for the most explicit testimony of all respect- 
ing it, as proved in the Schipka Pass, is to be found in the 
columns of the leading Conservative journal of Wednesday, 
whose correspondent, after relating what horrid proofs he found 
of torture, slaughter, and “ foulest possible mutilation,” goes on 
to state that these barbarities were not committed by irregular 
troops, as “there were none but fourteen battalions of Redifs 
and Nizams in the pass.” It was reserved for another corre- 
spondent of the same journal—it is well to remember the 
impartial character of the testimony—to state most posi- 
tively concerning another terrible story, of which much was 
made in its day, about the burning of Turks alive in a certain 
mosque,—* To these stories I can give personal contradiction.” 
Moreover, whilst this class of evidence was accumulating fast, 
it was remarkable that the allegations still recklessly made 





concerning Russian atrocities were becoming more indefinite 
and vague. A telegram dated from Pera on Sunday, for 
instance, affirmed that “the Russian massacres are simply 
fearful ; the only correspondent denying this is one who, it 
appears, had been turned out of the Turkish camp for mis- 
behaviour,”—a statement which can be justly appreciated, in 
face of the foregoing. 

But the most startling light of all was thrown upon the 
whole subject by a series of letters from various correspondents 
of the Times, the full force of which it is very difficult to give 
in small compass, coming as they did from different quarters, 
and touching upon every branch of the question at issue. The 
Constantinople correspondent, writing on July 27 from Syra 
(in order to escape censorship), affirms that in the provinces, to 
his personal knowledge, the ‘manufacture of Russian atrocities ” 
had become a regular business, to the extent of tampering 
with letters and forging telegrams; and while he thinks that 
some barbarities are committed on both sides, he makes the 
pregnant statement that “where Turkish authorities have 
control, both letters and telegrams are subjected to pressure 
to make them report imaginary Russian atrocities.” Two 
days later in point of publication, though dated July 25, 
came further details of this extraordinary charge. The writer 
therein states that one telegram “crammed full of Russian 
atrocities was actually drawn up for one correspondent with- 
out his knowledge,” and his name forged to it, though 
by accident the fraud was stopped at the last moment. - 
He remarks that under such circumstances, surrounded by so 
much he knows to be falsehood, each correspondent naturally 
inclines to believe what “tells for his own party ;” but he 
goes on to state that in the provinces “none but Russian 
atrocities can be sent in any way, and the more of these the 
correspondent sends the higher the favour he enjoys and the 
greater the facilities given him for the transmitting news.” 
There are some who pander ignobly to the wrong, and 
one correspondent in particular “offered to send what- 
ever the authorities liked: they might, if they so pleased, 
dictate his letters, if in return they would give him advan- 
tages not conceded to his professional brethren.” In face 
of the express Turkish authority avowed for a telegram 
alluded to last week, and of the privileges enjoyed by one 
well-known journal at various Turkish centres, this sentence 
is pregnant with meaning, and explains many things which 
formerly seemed incomprehensible. 

To get at the real facts, however, is far more important 
than even to ascertain the means by which they have been 
distorted ; and concerning these, also, we have now but too 
much sad evidence. Here, again, the calm and temperate 
statements published in the TZimes—which has never 
taken “extreme” views on this subject—will weigh more 
with many people than the horrible evidence published by 
another Liberal journal, the more so as we might parallel 
from the Standard itself many of the worst details respecting 
the ferocity of Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians. As early 
as July 4—writing from the Turkish camp in Armenia 
—the correspondent of the leading journal, who affirms that 
he entered on his mission a strong partisan of the Turks, but 
that “closer acquaintance with them has changed his 
views,” reports, as a matter specially brought before 
Sir Arnold Kemball by Mr. Williams, that while both 
officers and men on the Turkish side stripped the corpses 
of the Russians naked, even disinterring bodies already buried 
for the purpose, all Turkish bodies were found buried in uni- 
form, “ showing that the Russians respect the bodies of their 
slain and bury them with decency.” Two days later he writes, 
respecting alleged Russian outrages in Armenia, that he 
believes “‘none of these things,” and for the very satisfac- 
tory reason that, having been following for a week in the wake 
of the Russian army, he “can see no traces nor hear any 
reports” of such atrocities. On the contrary, the Russians 
appeared to have behaved with moderation, and paid for all 
they had. In the same letter, he expresses his conviction that 
the charge against the Turks of “killing all the wounded” 
is too true, since he could not hear of a single wounded man 
having been saved. In brief, as regards Armenia, it would not 
be possible to have clearer evidence of at least the general 
state of the case. 

But worse news comes from Bulgaria, and it, indeed, 
fully bears out the strange threat, quoted last week, of deeds 


Pwhich should “thrill all Europe when told.” In a letter 


dated July 25, and published on Thursday, we get an inci- 
dental light on those scattered instances of Cossack cruelty 
which may very probably be taken as true, in the statement 
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that long after Nikopol had surrendered a Cossack was killed 
by a treacherous pistol-shot from a house, whereupon the 
murdered man’s comrades rushed in and killed the two Turks 
they found there. In the same letter is a more terrible and 
shameful tale of the finding, in the writer’s own actual presence, 
by a father and mother, of a lost son carried off by Turks 
during a cattle-raid on the Roumanian side of the Danube. 
The mother fell on his neck and kissed him, but the son—a 
youth of sixteen—hung back, crying bitterly, while the father 
turned from him with gloomy brow, and never spoke. The 
lad had been “tortured,” and—we must simply quote the 
same words as used—* the details cannot be written here.” 

The most terrible details of all are, however, from Yeni- 
Saghra, under date of July 18. From this very place 
the correspondent of a pro-Turkish journal wrote on the 
preceding day:—“I characterise the reported outrages by 
Bashi-Bazouks at Yeni-Saghra as a base lie, invented by 
Russian sympathisers;” and we need not harshly judge 
him, for even the correspondent whose letter is before 
us, only that same one day earlier, thought such reports at 
least exaggerated, Would it had been so! But in the second 
letter he explains what he calls his “change of front,” by 
the fact that on the preceding day he could get only Turkish 
guides, and was thus “diverted from a proper investigation.” 
Now that he saw for himself, the tale is perfeetly sickening, 
and we can only refer to the Times of Thursday for details. 
Suffice it, that at the first house they visited—this is 
all personal. narration by an Englishmian, and the writer 
was accompanied by “a gentleman of high position in 
the Diplomatic Service” — they learnt from bystanders 
how its mistress had been first violated and then 
buried in a heap of manure, “Hearsay.” Yes, this was 
hearsay ; but they dug therein and found the horrid proof in 
the corpse of the fair white woman, foully dishonoured both 
in death and burial, Then proceeds the tale: in one place, 
a woman’s chemise, saturated with blood; in another, “a 
young, fair woman,” dishonoured, slain, and then thrown 
across the corpses of two men who had defended her in vain ; 
in another, the corpse of a man treated in a manner “that 
does not admit of description, —~and so on. One woman 
was pointed out, of social rank and remarkable beauty, 
who had been outraged so publicly that it was impos- 
sible to throw over her the decent veil of silence; and in 
short, to quote his own words again, “ the universal testimony 
of all the Bulgarians is that the women were violated in nearly 
every house.” As to the “ Russian atrocities ” which had been 
alleged at this same place, there had been nothing of the kind. 
The writer states that “not one Turkish corpse has been or 
apparently can be produced,” and that the whole was a “ cold- 
blooded, undeserved attack upon the defenceless Bulgarians,” 
the story telegraphed in such haste and detail from Constanti- 
nople being due solely to the wild rumours of a few Mussul- 
mans, who ran away from the place at the first report that 
the Cossacks were coming. 

Such, then, is the truth, so far as yet proved by English testi- 
mony, and these are deeds of to-day. It is not Bulgaria in 1876 
we are describing, but present facts of the present war. The tables 
may not be so completely turnedin every case; and though the 
sole charge which rests upon any direct European testimony, 
as against the Russians, is that women and children brutally 
wounded by lance and sabre have arrived at Schumla, 
that charge is serious enough, and Russia will need to 
explain to Europe what means she took to prevent such 
savagery. It is too probable that, what between wild Cos- 
sacks, and infuriated Bulgarians who feel for the first time 
their long pent-up hate let loose, there have been too many 
instances of barbarity even on the Russian side; semi- 
civilised war will always furnish too many of such horrors. 
But even of simple savagery there is no personal European 
evidence at present of more than individual cases; and we 
have seen how, with the lapse of even a short time, every 
serious charge against the Russian force as such, has faded 
away into less and less proportion. On the other hand, 
the same searching test has brought to light evidence only 
too crushing that what was falsely charged against the 
Russians is terribly true of the Turkish irregular forces, in 
whose track lust and murder are loose to-day precisely as 
in Bulgaria a year ago. All the evidence, to whatever pre- 
cise point it may go, has so far borne in this direction ; as 
Ardahan vanishes, it is replaced by the real massacre a 
Kavarna, We have simply the old, horrid story over again, 


PERSECUTION. 

E observe by a report of certain proceedings the other day 
in connection with the Dedication Festival of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington, that the Rev. Berdmore Compton and 
several other High-Church clergymen spoke with much warmth 
of feeling on the new duties within the Church which recent 
events had forced upon them. They appear to have given utter- 
ance to many things true, natural, and pertinent, in these times ; 
but if we collect rightly the drift of their observations, they. were 
in some degree misled by a fallacy which often deceives minorities, 
ecclesiastical and secular. They seemed to think that the cir- 
cumstance that they were in a minority, and were prepared to face 
all extremities in defence of their convictions, was of itself almost 
proof positive that they were in the right. Now, we all know that 
there is a common notion that endurance of persecution for con- 
sciénce’s sake is a fair presumption that the person who endures 
it must be in possession of the truth. When a man is ready to 
go to the stake, or even when he is prepared to brave social 
obloquy and unpopularity, it is apt to be taken for granted, by 
impartial persons, that he is probably correct ; and if he or his 
friends give him the title of a martyr to truth, there is usually 
no one found to question his brevet. People who have not lent 
a hand in piling up the faggots or lighting them are disposed to 
look with generous eyes on the brave apostle, and find themselves 
taking for granted, without further proof, that the cause which 
enlists so mueh devotion must be true, or at all events, 
that the sublime endurance of the victim adds new evi- 
dence or some strong probability in favour of its truth. 
Of course this may not be a proposition to which, if stated 
in a bald, abstract form, many persons would assent; but 
we find every day that the most careful thinkers, persons 
who are most wary in arriving at their opinions, yield uncon- 
sciously to the impression that the man who braves death or the 
newspapers must be in the right. Now, what sediment of truth, 
if any, is there in this theory? In point of fact, does readiness 
to endure suffering in the assertion of a particular opinion in any 
degree make it more credible? It does; without adding strictly 
to the evidence, it does add to credibility, but only in a limited 
degree, and in a way which is not always understood—only, in 
fact, as evidence on oath is more credible in most circumstances 
than unsworn evidence. Suffering persecution is, in fact, a 
solemn affirmation or deposition, the victim pledging his belief 
by readiness to face worldly consequences, even as the witness in 
a Court of Law is ready to expose himself to the wrath of Heaven 
in testimony of his sincerity. It is indeed nothing more than 
what Bentham calls ‘a security against mendacity.” It adds 
nothing to the evidence in itself, but much perhaps to the 

credibility of the witness. 

Probably this comparison helps to indicate more clearly the 
true limits within which courage and readiness to bear persecu- 
tion strengthen credibility than the speakers at the Paddington 
meeting conceived, and to discredit some popular exaggerations. 
If a witness on oath testifies to what he has seen, or heard, or ex- 
perienced, his evidence is justly treated with respect; and the 
same respect is due to one who is prepared to back his depositions 
as to what he saw or heard, by enduring all pains and penalties. 
But if a man takes Heaven to witness that he is speaking truly 
when he testifies to mere matters of opinion or speculation, do 
we believe him any the more readily? And if he says, further, 
that he is willing to go prison, or endure the rack, or even be 
laughed at, rather than surrender his view or opinion, does 
he really in any degree strengthen it, or make it more 
worthy of being believed? We do not say that such conduct 
is a rather rash wager, the stake of which is the reputation, 
liberty, or life of the person who is willing to back his opinion 
to the last,—a sort of thriftless bet, akin to that of the Roman 
debtor who pledged his body as security for his credit, But 
after all, it only means that in regard to a matter of opinion, of 
which presumably others are as good judges as he is, he is so 
confident that they are wrong and that he is right, that he is 
willing to stake everything on the truth of his view. Mr. De 
Morgan thinks that he and his friends have a legal right to fill 
up all gravel-pits on a certain common. ‘The Master of the 
Rolls differs from him ; and it does not add to the credibility 
of Mr. De Morgan’s opinion on a question of real property that 
he flinches from nothing in asserting it, This is one limitation 
of the accepted view of persecution. It adds to credibility {in 
matters upon which testimony is receivable. A suffering martyr 





and now that the “invaders” have received a check, we shall 
probably havea worse one. 





j form opinion into evidence. 


is a good witness, if a witness at all; but his pains do not trans- 
Another limitation is obviously 
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suggested by the variety of forms which persecution takes. An 
oath, to return to our comparison, may be the most potent of 
the securities against mendacity, or it may be one of the weakest. 
When it is administered with solemnity to persons who realise 
every syllable of its import, there is nothing which can vie with it 
m efficacy ; and when persecution is really that which it professes 
to be, it is, indeed, a fan to winnow the chaff from the wheat, the 
half-hearted from the true and leal spirits. But there are in these 
days so many cosy forms of martyrdom, and a little persecution is 
so often the making of a man in this world, to say nothing of the 
next, that the endurance of it has almost ceased to be a test of even 
sincerity of conviction. The modern martyr does not get burnt, but 
he is pretty sure to get a subscription. He is not put in prison, 
unless he particularly likes it, or is very noisy; and he may, 
perhaps, be put instead into the House of Commons. He does 
mot go to the stake, but only into Opposition. No worldly 
compensations sweetened the lot of Foxe’s Martyrs, but in these 
times, he will be a strange martyr who has not photographers 
struggling for his portrait, and people ready to interview 
and lionise him. One difference, all-important in this point 
of view, is that the modern martyr is sure to be rewarded with 
fame or notoriety. He knows that if he suffers in any form, 
the doctrines which he has espoused will be trumpeted abroad ; 
that if he falls, it will be in the eyes of the world, and with some 
sympathetic faces before him to encourage him; and that he will 
be able to proclaim what he holds to be truth to the utmost parts 
of the earth. He is spared that which was the bitterest drop in 
the cup of true persecution,—the feeling that one suffered in soli- 
tude ; that the truth which one believed to be the seed of new 
life among men would be entombed in the prison ; and that the 
last words which one would fain utter may be drowned in the 
silence of the grave, or the roll of drums round the scaffold. 
Your modern martyr has plenty of opportunities for uttering last 
words, and he has rarely to wait for posthumous canonisation, but 
is prematurely presented with his crown by a host of admirers. 
Modern persecution, which is at worst rarely more than social 
annoyance, is in fact no test of sincerity at all, for it generally 
means that the victim exchanges the indifference or ignorance of 
many with respect to his existence for the intense admiration and 
perhaps idolatry of a few. 

But we have not exhausted the list of limitations. The temper 
ef mind which makes a man ready to endure all in defence of his 
convictions is in many respects favourable to the acquisition of 
truth, but not in all. One of the speakers at the meeting to 
which we have referred said that a north-easter would do 
them good. Of course it may, but we do not know that 
a north-easter blowing so that the captain can scarcely keep his 
feet on deck and take observations accurately is most favour- 
able for ascertaining his bearings, and it is more than doubtful 
whether a rude blast of persecution, whether in the form of 
blows or biting words, is calculated to bring the man who 
bears their brunt into the exact frame of mind in which his 
faculties are most wakeful, their edge keenest, and his capacity 
for discovering truth greatest. Who ever expects a martyr 
to reconsider his position? It is not his way. When stones or 
hard words are flying about his ears, is he likely to revise the 
articles of his creed, to expel its crudities, and to move with the 
times, and to observe with docile, open mind, the good points in 
the faith of his opponents? Is he not too sure to gravitate, 
under the impulse of persecution and wrongs, to exaggera- 
tion, and are not his doctrines likely to become crystal- 
hised in some form not in accordance with his best judg- 
ment? This, we are inclined to think, is one of the worst 
and surest effects of persecution, whether it takes the shape 
ef actual corporal injury or restraint, or is confined to mere 
abuse. It sometimes injures the victim’s capacity to make 
any new departure in quest of truth. It prevents him from 
learning those reservations, and admitting those exceptions, of 
the propriety of which experience, wisely and humbly used, 
rarely fails to convince us all. In short, it almost inevitably 
tends to perpetuate excrescences and crudities which, in the 
natural course of things, would have dropped off. And this fact 
is not without its importance and point in regard to the present 
phase of the Ritualistic movement. If we expose its adherents 
to what they believe to be persecution for conscience’s sake,—if 
we expel from public offices clergymen connected with the Society 
ef the Holy Cross merely on account of this connection,—we 
eannot hope that their conduct will be marked by moderationj 
that non-essentials or matters of secondary consequence will be 
kept in the background, and that the extravagances and exaggera- 
tions of particular individuals will not be applauded and imitated. 





We may expect from martyrs only the characteristics of men 
under fire, among which are not numbered precision and cool- 
ness of judgment. Another limitation remains to be mentioned, 
George Eliot finely says, ‘That is a rare and blessed lot, to 
which some greatest men have not attained, to know ourselves 
guiltless before a condemning crowd,—to be sure that what we 
are denounced for is solely the good in us.” But just as that is 
the sweetest feeling given to a man to taste, so it is the one which 
is most frequently counterfeited. People who are not by any 
means of the temperament of Faithful are quite as sure as he could 
have been, when on his trial, that the jury which brings in a 
verdict against them is composed of Mr. Blindman, Mr. No-Good, 
Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-Lust, and gentlemen of that kidney. The 
first city of refuge, in fact, to which the man who has himself 
done wrong flies is the consciousness that others have wronged 
him, and his first subterfuge with himself is to explain 
away the retribution of his sins into the pains of mar. 
tyrdom. If he happens to be the victim of a little perse- 
cution, his self-complacency is confirmed; there is little 
hope of his ever seeing himself in bis true light; he is 
henceforth for ever a martyr in his own estimation. On the whole, 
reflection on the effects of persecution forces upon one the con- 
clusion that burning or even singeing a man for conscience’s sake 
does him no good ; that the endurance of it is but an indifferent 
criterion of truth; that it clouds the vision not only of its agents, 
but often of its victims; and that it sometimes serves to feed 
a spiritual pride, which is not the less dangerous because it grows 
hard by and bears fruit and foliage outwardly not unlike those 
of the noblest virtues. Hobbes somewhere says that there is but 
one article in a man's creed for which he ought to suffer. We do 
not certainly agree with that, but at the same time, persecution, 
so called, is a medicine which ought to be taken with care. 





KING JOHN OF ETHIOPIA. — 

Onx those to whom the natives of every land on the far 

side of the Red Sea are merely ‘‘blacks” will fail t 
recognise in King Jobn of Ethiopia, whose game of ambition 
our Abyssinian Expedition helped to play, a striking and 
picturesque personage. As Kassa, Prince of Tigre, claiming 
equal descent with Theodorus from King Solomon, he figured 
largely in the Blue-books which formed an exceedingly interest- 
ing but little read history of the events which preceded the 
expedition ; and that impression is deepened by the account 
given by Mr. de Cosson,—who, in company with the late General 
Kirkham, visited King John at his camp, near Gondar, the ancient 
capital of Abyssinia, in 1873,—of the King and his surround- 
ings. ‘The country, its people, their ways, and their faith, are 
not like any of the African types in other portions of the 
continent, and yet they are not “Oriental,” as we loosely, 
but always with the notion of Mahommedanism attaching to it, 
employ that word. They remind us of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures; the whole. picture is like that of the tribes and the feuds 
which we find in the book of Genesis and the books of the Kings ; 
these four or five, millions.of warlike people, shut in to their 
mysterious country by three great mountain ranges, are like 
Israelites with Christianity tacked on to them without any 
solution of continuity. Long before the King is reached, the 
traveller hears tales of him,—his strength, his wisdom, and his 
prowess in war. At Axum, the former capital of Tigre, he is 
shown the great monolith, seventy feet high, and told how Kassa 


‘used to cast his heavy spear over it—a great feat to do with an 


ordinary lance—and still practises this exercise when he comes to 
Axum. There is little disposition to ‘‘ forward” a traveller, the 
disposition to keep their country free from the stranger being as 
strong as ever in the Abyssinians—and with reason, as any one 
may see who reads the article in last month’s Blackwood on the 
Egyptian campaign, and notes its sympathy with the American 
adventurers who exploiter the country in the interests of the 
Khedive—but the King promises his help and protection to all 
who shall be properly recommended to him by the French Consul 
at Massowah, and the reluctance of intervening personages has 
to give way. Not only did King John fulfil this promise in Mr. 
de Cosson’s case, but the traveller's road from the Takazze river 
to Ambachura, passing through difficult, rock-strewn defiles, the 
King ordered that all obstacles should be cleared away along the 
line of march from the river to his mountain camp, from whence 
the great Lake Tyassa is visible. A league from the camp, Mr. 
de Cosson was met by a company of the King’s guard,—com- 
manded by a little lieutenant, who gave orders in English to 
the stalwart men, whose long rifles were decorated with jackals’ 
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¢ails,—and so escorted to the confines of the far-spreading 
camp, with its numberless tents; the King’s tent and audience- 
hall, enclosed by a stout fence, standing on an elevated spot just 
below the grey craggy cone of the mountain. Here the traveller 
was met by the King’s interpreters, Murcher and Maderakal, at- 
tired in long silk robes of honour, the King’s gift; who conducted 
him to a tent close to the King’s enclosure, which had been 
pitched expressly for the traveller, and spread with rich carpets 
from the royal treasury. So far, all was very dignified and grand ; 
though the effect is a little injured, perhaps, by the interpreter 
communicating to the honoured visitor the fact that, the Lent 
fast having come to an end on the previous night, they had all 
devoured so much raw meat, that to-day everybody was at home 
in bed, sleeping off the ill-effects of the change from vegetable to 
animal food, but that on the morrow the King would receive 
his visitor, and celebrate Easter with a great State banquet. 
When Mr. de Cosson had taken possession of his tent, the King 
sent him two jars full of a dreadful drinkable, called tedge, fifty 
‘¢ breads,” an antelope’s horn full of salt and pepper, and a live 
cow, which was killed and cut up before his eyes, and the meat 
piled up inside the tent. He subsequently visited Murcher’s 
house, which was, like all the Abyssinian houses, constructed of 
wood and branches; and there he saw a pretty sight, that of 
Murcher’s horse forming one of the family circle. The beautiful, 
intelligent animal was lodged in a little thatched stall opening into 
the house, his neck adorned with a handsome chain, his food and 
drink given him at regular intervals in a clean earthen dish, the 
corn being the same as that of which the household bread was 
made ; he was regarded as a cherished friend and comrade. After 
the civilities of the king’s interpreters came the good offices of the 
king's cook, who sent the honoured guest four dishes of curry. 
The king’s cook, who also acts as taster, is a great personage ; he 
must be a priest, must have always led an irreproachable life, and 
is never permitted to marry. 

Next day at dawn came one of the officers called ‘‘ Likamanguas,”” 
splendidly dressed in a robe of flowered silk, with an India 
muslin kuarie, and silver-mounted pistols in his sash, to inquire 
affér the traveller's health in his Majesty's name. He was one of 
those who have the privilege of wearing the same dress as his 
Sovereign, and the dangerous distinction of going into battle simi- 
larly armed, so that the royal person may not be distinguished. 
Early in the afternoon came Maderakal, attended by an esquire, 
bearing the royal sword and shield, to conduct the stranger to the 
King’s banqueting-hall. Drums and trumpets sounded ; a salute 
was fired from a battery of brass howitzers as the guest entered 
the wooden, rush-roofed building, of oblong form and vast extent, 
with a double colonnade of tree-trunks leading to the centre, 
where, on a divan, raised high, and draped with purple velvet, 
sat King John of Ethiopia, cross-legged, a pair of English rifles, 
cocked and loaded, resting on the cushions to left and right of 
him, and his slippers of solid silver filigree on the carpet before 
him. By his side was a beautiful sword, with a sheath of velvet 
and enamel; on his head the great triple crown of Ethiopia 
flashed with gold and jewels; his robe was of cloth of silver, 
and over his brows hung a long veil of crimson silk, worn 
under the crown, and falling in heavy folds round the face. 
The barbaric splendour of that scene was perfect in every 
respect. Here are Mr. de Cosson’s words, which fall, he says, far 
short of his impressions :—‘‘ On either side of the throne stood 
two gigantic eunuchs, clad in shirts of purple and green silk, and 
holding drawn sabres. A swarthy guard of honour, dressed with 
equal magnificence, stood, also with drawn sabres, behind ; while 
all around crowded the great officers of State and noted warriors, 
in long robes of silk and velvet of every colour, the scarlet 
scabbards of their swords gleaming with gold and silver filigree, 
and their necks adorned with the skins of the lion and black 
panther. The air shook with the wild notes of the trumpets and 
the roll of the drums.” When Mr. de Cosson reached the throne 





and bowed, King John shook hands with him, and bade him wel- 
come. Then the whole company seated themselves on the car- 
pets (some which our Queen had sent to Kassa, Prince of Tigre) 
and the next arrival was of special interest. It was that of Ras 
Warenia, who had ruled over all Ambara as an absolute 
prince until subdued by King John. He presented a most 
striking figure, as he walked up the centre of the hall, a rifle 
in one hand and a richly ornamented shield in the other. 
The conquered Ras, tall, stout, very handsome, wore a splendid 
tippet of black panther-skin, enriched with clasps and bosses of 
gold filigree, which the King had just given him; a robe of the | 
richest silk ; on his right wrist a silver-gilt gauntlet, studded with 
gems, an especial mark of the King’s favour; a splendid sword, 


and his carefully-plaited hair was covered with a thin piece of 
white muslin, attached by a golden pin. His feet, like those of 
all present, were bare. Among the wild and splendid crowd was 
a veteran warrior, the oldest of the King’s personal attendants, 
whose ninety years had not dimmed the fire in his dark eyes nor 
bowed the gaunt, tall figure, almost as straight as the silver 
matchlock in his hand; whose grey beard mingled with the 
tawny mane of the lion’s skin thrown over his shoulder, and 
whose locks were bound with a silver crown. It is difficult to 
imagine this splendid assemblage sitting about the throne of the 
King, who is a great soldier, a just Judge, and a powerful ruler ; 
of distinguished and refined appearance, a fine horseman, a 
master of all athletic exercises ; alike learned and practical in his 
religion, interested in other countries, and unquestionably the 
ablest prince who has been allotted to his own; and after an 
Arabian Night-like incident—i.ec., the passing of a long line of 
slaves bearing on their heads baskets covered with red cloth, 
containing flat-cakes called ‘‘tef,” of which they deposit 
one before each of the principal guests—all the effect of 
the beautiful and poetical scene being dispersed by the following 
proceedings :—‘‘ Meanwhile, several cows had been slaughtered 
on the threshold of the hall, and large hunks of the raw and 
smoking meat were placed on the baskets, the stranger guest being 
first served. Two attendants then went round, one distributing 
knives from a case he carried at his side, and the other offering 
an autelope’s horn full of mixed salt and red pepper, for us to 
season the meat with. All the company then set to, and began 
to devour the raw cow's flesh with the greatest avidity.” This 
barbaric banquet, with all its accessories of silken robes, beauti- 
ful weapons, delicate fabrics, rich gems, dark handsome faces, 
with gleaming eyes and teeth, and braided hair, the scene a camp, 
and the guests fierce warriors, a conquered chieftain, and an Eng- 
lish officer, is a combination whereon to exercise the liveliest 
fancy. The King sent his drinking-glass to Mr. de Cosson; it 
was a present from Queen Victoria, and had a head of Cupid 
painted on it. The glass was afterwards assigned to the guest’s 
use during his stay, and he was frequently asked whether the 
head was not a portrait of her Majesty's eldest son? After the 
feast, a party of natives came dancing to the foot of the throne, 
led by a man wearing a lion-skin, who every now and then 
fired his gun in the air, and danced to his companions’ 
chanting; he had slain a lion single-handed (considered 
a greater feat than the killing half-a-dozen men in battle), 
and had come to boast of it before the King. Next day Mr. de 
Cosson was invited to dine with King John—who had sent a 
strong escort to bring on the other travellers and their baggage, 
detained by the ill-will of the heads of certain villagers—and found 
everything different. The King and the Court were simply clad 
in the universal garment of Abyssinia, a white blanket, or kuarie, 
with a crimson stripe. Red and white are the only colours worn 
in the country ; because ‘“‘ Our Lord, being innocent of all sin, 
was clothed in white until the day of his crucifixion, when blood 
flowed from his wounds and stained his garments red. In re- 
membrance of this, the crimson stripe of the kuarie is worn over 
the left breast, that being the side where the lance pierced the 
body of our Lord.” King John’s head was uncovered this time, 
a small diamond pin in his braided hair and astring of silver beads 
on each ankle were his only ornaments ; and this is Mr. de Cosson's 
description of the fiery soldier and clever politician, whom the 
writer in Blackwood treats as an ordinary savage, holding that 
his country would gain by being handed over to the civilising 
influences which have rendered Egypt so free, to happy, so moral, 
and so rich, as all the world knows she is :—‘ King Johannes is 
about thirty-five, and his stature somewhat under the middle 
height ; his figure is perfectly proportioned, and indicative 
of great strength and endurance, his hands and feet are 
very small and delicately shaped. His face is delicately 
moulded, the brow slightly retreating; the nose is aquiline, 
with very finely-formed nostrils; the eyes deep-set, and 
not very large, but singularly courageous and penetrating ; 
the cheek-bones high for an Ethiopian ; the mouth and chin 
sharply chiselled, and the ears almost as tiny and shell-like 
as a woman’s.” He is grand to see, mounted on his beautiful 
charger, with its elegant bossed harness and saddle-cloth, carry- 
ing his spear and his shield, bare-headed and bare-footed, the 
great toe of each foot only in the stirrup, which is merely a silver 
ring. He is a splendid shot, and very fond of firearms. He is 
entirely devoid of the boastfulness and the vanity which distin- 
guish most ‘‘savage” princes, is very simple in his demeanour, 
of a secretive turn of mind and taciturn habit ; is of a studious 
disposition, well read in the laws of Ethiopia, and of remarkable 
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sobriety and piety of life. This account of King John, being 
given by one who resided in his camp for weeks, and persuaded 
him to write the letters to our Government which conveyed his 
promise to suppress the slaye-trade within his dominions, who 
had ample opportunities of studying the King’s administra- 
tion, and learning the truth about his relations with Egypt, 
is much more convincing than the ‘Notes of a Staff 
Officer,” who, perhaps, himself believes, but certainly wishes 
to make others believe, that Abyssinia is the aggressor 
in the quarrel with Egypt. ‘ Facts,” however, as Mrs. Gamp 
remarked, ‘‘ bein’ stubborn things, and not easy drove,” it may 
be asked with some point, & propos of the imputed inroads 
of Abyssinia on Egyptian territory, how it happens that Galabat, 
where Mr, de Cosson afterwards attended a slave-market, wherein 
many Abyssinians and Gallos, male and female, were bought and 
sold, is now a frontier town of the Egyptian Soudan? It 
belonged in 1862, and for a long time after, to the kingdom of 
Ethiopia ; and when Sir Samuel Baker presented his firman to the 
Sheik Jumar, that personage told him that ‘ this was Abyssinia, 
and the firman of the Viceroy of Egypt was a bad introduction, 
as the Egyptians forced them to pay tribute at the point of the 
bayonet, although they had no right to enter this country; and 
that they paid taxes willingly to the King of Abyssinia, who had 
a right to exact them.” The Egyptian case has a strong flavour 
of the Wolf and Lamb of that marvellously happy fable, which has 
been interpreted, illustrated, and justified by all the ages. 

In the camp at Ambachura, King John of Ethiopia lived in this 
wise. At 3 a.m. every morning he rose, and read the Psalms of 
David by candle-light for a couple of hours; then he went to 
church, after which he frequently sat fasting in open court to 
hear all cases that might be brought before him. The Old Testa- 
ment-like effect which the entire description creates is especially 
strong when we thus see the King, as supreme judge, “sitting in 
the gate.” He isa just judge, if severe, according to our notions. 
‘* The rest of the day was divided between the necessary hospi- 
talities of the camp, riding out to indulge in the martial game of 
goaks”—this resembles the djereed, as practised by the Moors while 
they still used the shield—‘‘and in attending to State affairs. 
Two or three hours were reserved by his Majesty for study, while 
by nine he was in bed, as became one who rose so early.” 

It was afterwards General Kirkham’s pleasant privilege to 
present to King John the great Abyssinian Book of Laws, which 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government had entrusted him with to 
give to the King. It had been brought to England after the 
defeat and suicide of King Theodorus. King John received this 
recovered treasure with great courtesy and gratitude, and ordered 
a copy of the Queen’s letter, in Abyssinian, to be placed in all 
the churches, that his people might know, as he said, the gracious- 
ness of ‘‘ his Mother of England.” 

The whole story of the English officer’s residence at the camp 
of King John reads—raw meat excepted—like one of the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights,”—nothing more so than the parting incident, 
when Maderakal came to the stranger’s hut, followed by some 
of the King’s pages, leading a beautiful cream-coloured horse, 
fully caparisoned in the Abyssinian fashion, the headstall 
and breastplate being profusely ornamented with plates and 
bosses of solid silver. ‘‘This was a present from his Majesty,” 
says Mr. de Cosson, ‘‘who also sent me one of his shields, 
richly ornamented with silver work; a pair of the light 
Spears or javelins with which Abyssinian horsemen are armed, and 
a mule, with a curiously-worked saddle of scarlet and green 
leather, which is called in Abyssinia ‘the golden saddle,’ and 
can only be conferred by the King, who permits none under the 
rank of Dedjatchmatch to use it.” Why is not King John invited 
to visit England? He is a princelier prince than the Shah, and 
a cleaner liver than any Sultan. He keeps his word when he has 
put it in writing, and he has made the most binding of oaths 
among his people,—‘ By the death of Yohannes.” Let us hope we 
might not wean him from his old virtues of piety, early rising, 
and doing his duty in person, not by deputy, and that we might 
convince him that raw cow is vastly inferior as a festive viand to 
the roast beef of Old England. King John of Ethiopia at the 
Mansion House, calling cousins, per favour of King Solomon, with 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, would be in earnest, not in the least 
pour rire, an edifying spectacle. 





NORWAY AND THE MAELSTROM. 
HE following notes of one or two days’ sight-seeing within 
the Arctic Circle may perhaps be interesting to some of 
your readers. What I saw made a strong impression upon me, as 





of scenery unlike anything which I had seen in the more frequented 
show-places of Europe. 

The yacht ‘Aphrodite,’ one of the loveliest things which ever 
sailed from Cowes, brought us from “ off” Bonchurch, in the Isle 
of Wight, to Bergen, in three days nineteen hours. Every one 
knows the strange appearance of the coast of Norway on the map, 
how it looks like a piece of stuff which has got very much frayed 
at the edge—how innumerable lochs and fiords pierce it in all 
directions, as if they made or found great cracks and fissures in 
its mountain-wall ; while all this is again protected from the ocean 
by a fringe of islands, which leave only a few gaps where you are 
obliged to cross a space of open sea. This arrangement is delight~ 
ful for small boats, fishing craft, and the square-sailed, black- 
prowed ‘‘ ycegts,” laden to the water’s edge, which carry fish and 
oil from Hammerfest to Bergen and elsewhere ; even as in old 
time, it was just the thing for the Norse pirates, whom we are 
proud to count among our ancestors, who fought and murdered 
each other n these narrow waters, or issued from them to kill or 
conquer other people; but a delicate, high-mettled yacht like 
the ‘Aphrodite,’ one large enough to breast the North 
Sea with safety now-a-days, would generally find herself 
obliged to take the outside sea-passage, from sheer want of 
room to work to windward with in the narrow water-lanes 
within. So, luxury upon luxury, my friend engages a stout steam- 
tug at Bergen, so that with this useful slave to pull, and a steam- 
launch on board for short trips, no recess of any fiord that we 
might wish to see could escape unvisited. After exploring 
several of them, the Sogne Fiord especially, we found ourselves 
one June evening passing the Arctic Circle, and approaching 
Bodé, the southernmost town within that line. We had been 
sketching at our anchorage of the previous night, right through 
from one day to another (scene, a few red-timbered fish-containing 
warehouses, standing in the water almost, some stacks of fish in 
course of being dried on the sloping rock, which looked like 
sheaves of corn against the purple and gold of a line of peaks to 
the north, and behind us a range of snow-streaked mountain, 
fiercely red in the sunset) ; but there the sun had touched the sea, 
—to-night we were to see him move along the crests of the far-off 
Lofodens, with no lessening of his splendour, and spring upwards 
without a moment’s rest. A rock prevented our seeing this from 
the harbour of Bod itself, so a hill was to be ascended which 
avoided or overlooked all obstacles. A chosen party of the crew 
went with us. I confess that I felt a twinge of an Englishman’s 
instinctive horror of a show, when I found on landing at 11 o’clock 
that not only the Union Jack had been brought on shore to be 
borne aloft before us, but that musical instruments of many kinds 
had been brought too; that something like a procession was 
formed, and that no small part of our sailors’ enjoyment lay in 
the notion of “ giving a start to the old women of Bodé.” We got 
to the cairn, found the mark which the ‘ Aphrodite’s’ voyagers 
had set up on a previous visit, but the great sight of the midnight 
sun was missed, owing to the cloudy weather. The sailors were 
my entertainment. They made the dwarf birch-trees of the hill- 
side feed their bonfire by wholesale, loyal and other toasts were 
drunk and songs sung, gf which the music was pathetic and 
fairly good ; but the words, composed in some cases by one of 
themselves, did not reward my interest in them; they were too 
‘‘ naturalistic,” and I felt that we had not a Burns, or anything 
like the making of one, amongst our crew. The whole thing 
made me think a little of that hankering fora return to barbarism 
which philosophers tell us still lingers in civilised men. I enjoyed 
it accordingly. The sailors had brought the grotesque masks 
which played a large part in the fun of the forecastle on Saturday 
night,—they danced, leaped, and made themselves into monkeys 
beautifully. I stole round to the other side of the cairn. What 
a maze of rocks, peaks, and leaden-grey spaces of water! How I 
thanked our quiet Norwegian pilot, when I saw the quanti- 
ties of low, rounded rocks just awash with the tide which 
he had brought us through! How small the group of houses and 
masts (the ‘ Aphrodite’s’ among them) which 1 recognised as Bodé 
looked, with the rain fretting its narrow channels or sweeping in 
cloudy volumes along this or that mysterious line of fiord, blurring 
the faint pinkish light upon some great field of snow or shapeless 
mass of island or cape, on which along ray came streaming froma 
mist-shrouded midnight sun. Northward, the view was alittle bit 
like what an idealising landscape-painter of the old school—all 
honour be to them !—might have made out of Derwentwater, with 
its islands as seen from above Lodore, by sharpening and 
steepening Skiddaw a good deal, putting a sharp-peaked rock- 
island in place of ‘Catbells or Grisedale Pike, and “ happing up,” 
as they say in the North, all the rest in grey mist. By this time 
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the sailors had finished their games, their songs (‘‘ God Save the 
Queen” to end with, of course), and their transplantation of a 
small tree to adorn the ‘ Aphrodite’ cairn. Their doings had 
been ordinary enough, but somehow [ always liked everything 
they did. If only we could get such servants for our houses at 
home! My most esteemed friend and amiable host, sometime 
M.P. for my own county, had a dark streak of anti-Russian 
feeling in him ; politeness required, in these wild times, that I 
ghould keep my reflections to myself about the wickedness, of 
using the splendid strength, activity, quickness, readiness to obey, 
and unfailing courage of oursailors in careless or selfish alliance with 
a defence of wrong. The little street of Bodé did not, I dare say, 
suffer much from the noise we made in our return. Englishmen 
are popular in Norway, and whoever did get up to look at our 
madness did not, we may be sure, anathematise us much. We 
went to bed at once on getting to the yacht, for we were 
to see the Lofodens to-morrow, and to start in the ‘ Activ’ at 
eight. 
"The next morning accordingly saw us steaming across the 
Vestfiord, as the space of sea is called which lies between the 
mainland and the long, many-linked chain of the Lofoden Islands. 
The distance is about 40 miles, but this width decreases towards 
the north, where the last of the chain lies close to the mainland. 
We steamed straight across to the southernmost but two of these 
islands, between which and its southern neighbours lies the whirl- 
pool of the Maelstrém. We had read or heard of Edgar Poe's 
fantasy on the subject, we had also heard of a Norwegian 
captain who said he knew of no such whirlpool,—had never 
heard of it, in fact, except from English tourists! There was room 
for much imaginative interest between these two extremes, and 
some risk was really worth running to enable us to judge 
for ourselves. We had our pilot, who had brought us from Bergen, 
we had the master and owner of the ‘ Activ,’ who had a wife and 
six children and the uninsured ‘ Activ’ besides; but to make assur- 
ance trebly sure, we allowed the pilot to stop at the village nearest 
to the dreaded thing, and take on board a fisherman able to tell 
us exactly what we might or might not do with it. The scenery 
of this village, Skoorvag, was wild in the extreme, all rock and 
ravine, with sharp teeth of serrated crags, which reminded me of 
the Coolin Hills in Skye. Our fisherman-guide came on board as 
we were finishing luncheon. He liked the job immensely ; ‘‘ the 
tide was just right,” but whether for our safety or for the display 
of the Maelstriéim’s character I could not make out, but hoped 
that something between the two was meant. A very few minutes’ 
steaming round the point of Mosknoes put this question and the 
powers of the ‘ Activ’ to the test. ‘The roughness, only a gentle 
slide over a rather big wave at first, almost immediately increased 
to a violent pitching, a tar-barrel broke loose, spare coals tumbled 
about the deck, everything went astray which could not hold 
or be held tight, and the captain and proprietor of the 
* Activ’ looked as if he would not let his boat meddle with 
the Maelstrém again, if he could help it. It was like the 
race of Portland or of Alderney in a stiff breeze, the 
sailors said. I thought of the strength of our engine—30 horse- 
power, I believed—and hoped that the Maelstrém was not going 
to be worse, and that the getting the vessel round for our return 
would be managed nicely. However, we ran right through, and 
looked at the receding precipices of the Lofodens, from the sea- 
ward side, then took a wide sweep, and ran through the race again, 
which was a trifle quieter when we had the tide with us. The 
wildest forms of rock and mountain would add nothing to the 
terrors of such a scene as this strait between Mosknees and Veero 
would present in wild weather. We, however, could afford to 
marvel at the height and steepness of the Lofoden wall, 2,000 
feet clear on the one side, and the pitiless, sharp-toothed rocks of 
Moskna, on the other, with their base lost in the bright mist of 
raging waves,—a misty light, which shone far away in the western 
Sun, over a dark wavy line of rushing waters. ‘There certainly 
was a Maelstrom, the ebb and flow of so large a body of water 
as the Vestfiord, through so small a strait, and the sudden and 
enormous increase in the depth of the sea between the two 
islands, forming a mighty Niagara, in fact, below the surface, 
being sufficient cause. Fortunately, as in the case of many 
another of Nature’s terrible things, it does not interfere 
much with man and his work. Fishermen, though their 
business lies perilously near, know its humours well, and when 
and how to avoid them. By the way, the quantity of fish 
caught in these waters is something startling, the take of one 
Season being reckoned by millions. We made a purchase of 
three or four hundred fish (good eatable ones, as we found after- 
wards), at the village where we landed our fisherman pilot, for 





the value of an English half-crown. This village was the centre 
of a fine picture. For once I thought nature had contented her- 
self with a noble arrangement of black and white alone, with her 
purple-black rocks set in almost columnar masses, and sword-like 
streams of dazzling snow in every fissure. It was only man who 
had thrown in some strong bits of Indian red in the painted 
timber of the houses, and perhaps I am unfair to Nature in for- 
getting some small patches of vivid emerald green. We re- 
gained the luxury of the ‘Aphrodite,’ in the harbour of Bodé, 
at 11.30. 

So much for a grey picture. The next day brought me one 
with more colour in it. We had started for the south, the 
morning was dull, and I had thought that it was a day for 
writing letters below; but coming on deck in the afternoon, I 
found that all had changed. I must say beforehand that passing 
this part of the coast on our way northward, I thought I had 
never seen such dreariness, such ranges of huge, formless rocks, 
and such gloom in cloud and sky. I could not enjoy, could 
hardly endure its inky gloom. Now the last fragments of mist 
were vanishing from each mountain mass, which rose in Egyptian 
squareness of light and shade immediately from the calm water 
in which it was reflected,—snowfields, warm in the afternoon sun- 
shine, showed themselves through every deep gap or trench 
between them. Sometimes one of these blocks of mountain 
formed an island of itself, and we glided between it and the main- 
land, and one after another of these islands, together with the 
mainland, formed a setting for a long vista of rose-hued peak 
and-precipice and snowfield, which kept their place for hours, only 
with more and more sunlighted atmosphere between us and them. 
I could not help noting how seldom Nature, even in Norway, in- 
dulges in the vagary of perfectly perpendicular precipices ; how 
she keeps to a fair admixture of slope and débris-slide, with in- 
tervals only of sheer descent ; but herein the mountains which we 
were passing about ten o’clock p.m. the greatest lover of idealised 
steepness could not but be content with reality. They were 
obelisks and monoliths rather than mountains, with deep 
desolate hollows of valley or sea-gulf resting in purple 
shadow at their feet, and the flowing curves and radiant light 
of one of the largest glacier-bearing fjelds in Norway encom- 
passing them above. There were no peaks in that snowy back- 
ground, only lines of rock, which seemed to support its curves, 
and clasp them here and there with gorgeous jewels. You could 
hardly imagine any passes to tempt you to invade that silence, 
but rested content in the impression of sublimity conveyed by 
the delicate fitting of the snow-line with the olive-green of the 
clear sky. But if there was something almost lunar-looking in 
the vividness of the light, the abruptness of the chasms, and the 
depth of the shadows flung across them, the link with life and 
our own dearly-beloved humanity was supplied by the tall, square 
sail, overtaken now and then, of some deep-laden ‘‘ yegt” thread- 
ing her way slowly through the labyrinth of rocks; by the eider- 
ducks, which clustered upon their shelves and amongst the rich 
brown sea-weed, and hardly stirred as we passed them by ; or by the 
glow of the sun reflected from a window under the projecting roof 
of some fisherman’s house, solitary, but for one or two vessels an- 
chored close by for the night. By this time it was after eleven 
o’clock,—we had not actually seen the sun above the horizon at 
midnight the night before, if we could only remain where we 
were for another half-hour, the rocks on the seaward side were 
sufficiently low and scattered to allow us so to see him, and his 
splendour was strange and wonderful now. The tawny, dusky, 
but dazzling and clear gold of the light, the purple which was 
all but black of the sea, the dusk-red and bronze of the rocks, the 
scarlet of the yacht’s masts and ropes and of our own figures, were 
certainly not such as I had ever seen before. We slacken the speed 
of our steamer, so as only just to keep the hawser from fouling 
the screw. Nowa sphinx-like rock comes between us and the 
sun. Shall we get rid of that before twelve, or will the sun rise 
again before that other rock comes in the way? Is our time 
wrong, and is that shadow upon the snow really lessening with 
the sun’s ascent? The sailors run up to the masthead, one of 
our party follows, and gets his feet chalked at about the twentieth 
ratline for venturing upon those sacred ropes. Now it is un- 
doubtedly twelve, and there is the sun burning as at noonday, 
now clearly speeding upward, with no rose of dawn, but with the 
same dusky glow and fierce lustre as had attended his descent. 
It is too late to talk of Hestmando, the wonderful mountain with 
its wild legend, which we are passing now. The yacht 
speeds on, and Iam richer by the memory of such a midnight 
as can only be seen within the Arctic Circle. A. W. Hunt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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VICTORIAN AFFAIRS. 
Melbourne, June 10, 1877. 


I po not know whether the catastrophe which has happened in 
our public affairs will make itself heard in London, where 
Colonists—that is to say, Englishmen who have founded pro- 
sperous States and built great cities—are regarded, as a rule, as 
having lost caste; but the Spectator generally knows better, and 
I am moved to send you some account of recent events, in the 
belief that if you have the accurate data, you will be likely to 
draw the just inferences from them. For you are of opinion, I 
perceive, that the honour of the national flag and national name 
is staked in the career of a fleet full of peaceful emigrants to new 
shores, as much as in the career of a fleet full of their brothers 
dressed in blue or scarlet. You know, doubtless, that for 
the last two-and-twenty years—that is to say, ever since the dis- 
covery of gold brought out a democratic population—we have 
had a land question lying at the root of all our public contests. 
Before that time the whole country (larger than England, remem- 
ber) was leased out to about 900 Crown tenants, who had good 
hope of turning their tenure into a fee-simple; and it must be 
confessed not without reason, for the Colonial Office of that day 
encouraged and perhaps justified the idea. But when population 
began to arrive at the rate of 1,000 men a week, the project 
became impossible, and after a fierce struggle, the Crown lands 
were at length thrown open to actual settlers on wonderfully 
reasonable terms. One condition of the new law aimed to 
prevent any man getting more than a square mile of 
agricultural land by selection in one year. But the 
Crown tenants, by very questionable means, evaded this 
condition, and there are now several estates in the colony 
larger than any English duke’s. For some years a small party 
have considered that all estates beyond a certain minimum should 
pay a direct tax to the State, as they do in all the Continental 
countries of Europe, in India, and in England through the 
property-tax. The party destined to pay, and their partisans 
in the Press and elsewhere, raised such a clamour as was heard 
in England when rude hands were laid on the Corn Laws. A 
great many worthy, ignorant people honestly believed that it 
amounted to Communism and robbery to tax land. The small 
party, however, gradually grew stronger, and received the 
important accession of inen able to bring precedent, autho- 
rity, and original thought in support of the popular de- 
mand. At the general election it had a campaign like Von 
Moltke’s in Austria. The Government in possession, which re- 
presented the Conservative party, felt the force of the coming 
storm, and proposed a land-tax as part of their policy; but it 
was too late. The people were determined to have men as well 
as measures more to their mind, and an Administration which 
had a good working majority before the dissolution came back to 
Parliament with only fifteen pledged supporters, out of a House of 
eighty-six. The question of Protection and Free-Trade, no 
doubt, contributed to this result, and a strong popular feeling 
against Sir James McCulloch, who was once the leader of the 
Democracy, and has latterly found himself by stress of events 
at the head of the party of resistance; but the determination 
to have a land-tax is mainly responsible for the result. You 
ntust admit that it is not an unreasonable demand that 
men with great estates, some of them owning a quarter of a 
million of acres fertile as the soil of Devon, should contribute to 
the burthens of the State, and that electors may desire this 
result without being Communists and levellers. But the wealthy 
colonists who live in London belong, in a great degree, to the 
class which will have to pay the land-tax, and they will regard 
the proposal as the Duke of Newcastle or the Duke of Bucking- 
ham regarded the abolition of a duty on corn. When colonists 
abuse one another, our complaisant kinsmen at home, I am 
afraid, smile on our mutual railings and believe both parties. 
‘the Press here is written with good ability and a reason- 
able amount of information, but it is often truculent, and 
still employs language of insult and defamation long 
banished from English journals. Thirty years ago the 
Times declared, when Macaulay and Sheil were made Privy 
Councillors, that those persons raised to be the Queen’s coun- 
sellors were not fit to be the Queen’s footmen, and our leading 
journal is still in the stage your leading journal had reached a 
generation ago. There is good reason to fear, therefore, that a 
wrong impression, partly honestly mistaken, partly wilful, will 


be created in England, if you and others who know better do 
not interpose. 

The general election swept out some of our established 
reputations and replaced them by new men, and a cry 
is raised that we have got a Barebones Parliament, and ag 
the natural result of it, a Barebones Government. A third 
of the House certainly consists of new men, but many of 
them are new men of a good type, and the Govern- 
ment is not so strong in capacity or experienced as a good 
citizen could wish ; but Mr. Berry, who is at the head of it, 
has exhibited notable good-sense and moderation since he was 
raised to power. ‘The moderate Liberals, who bear the same 
relation to his supporters as the Peelites did to the Whigs twenty 
years ago in England, are only a handful in the new House ; but 
Mr. Berry asked the assistance of three of them, Sir Gavan 
Duffy, Mr. Service, and Mr. Casey, in the new Administration, 
and it was not his fault that they did not give him their assist- 
ance. At the elections, two men who would have greatly 
strengthened his party, Mr. Pearson, formerly a Fellow of Oxford, 
and Mr. Bryan O’Loghlen, son of the famous Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, failed to secure seats; and Mr. Higinbotham, long 
the leader of the advanced Democracy, refused to become 
a candidate. Under these circumstances Mr. Berry did the 
best he could, and certainly he omitted from his Cabinet no man 
who had better claims than those who were admitted. He has 
used the best materials the people sent him. The most satisfac- 
tory evidence of his good-sense, however, is the moderation of 
his policy, as set out in his speech on re-election. It has amazed 
his opponents and irritated a section of his supporters, but 
that is the inevitable fate of a man who intends to be just, and 
to succeed. 

You will make the necessary allowance for party spirit and 
party spite, in discounting the alarm of the Conservative Press. 
This great commercial city in which I write, with its property as 
securely fenced by law as the Queen’s Crown, and its popu- 
lation trained in the use of the noble, free institutions which 
they carried from the mother-country, is as little likely to be 
the scene of any excess under the cover of law, or in defi- 
ance of it, as the capital of the Empire; and when the history of 
to-day is sufficiently remote to be judged without passion or pre- 
judice, [ am persuaded it will bear comparison with the great 
struggles for political or commercial liberty in England. The 
experiment of working Parliamentary Government along with 
manhood suffrage, without the personal presence and incommuni- 
cable authority of the Sovereign, is full of difficulties. In all the 
Colonial Parliaments there have undoubtedly been occasional 
embroilments and mistakes, but certainly not greater embroil- 
ments or graver mistakes than occurred in the great Parliament 
of which they are only copies, at a far later period of its history 
than they have reached. The duties they had to perform were 
often of the most exacting character. They had to govern a 
people gathered hastily from the ends of the earth, to frame laws 
for novel and unexpected contingencies ; at one time to control a 
too vivacious prosperity, at another to sustain the community 
under the languor of unaccustomed depression; sometimes to 
resist unreasonable demands powerfully backed, at others to regu- 
late clashing rights face to face in angry hostility: and I think 
that those who have been in any degree concerned in the task 
need not be ashamed of how their duties have been performed, and 
our future history will bear the same relation to the past asthe 
history of your own or any other civilised community does. C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——_>_—_ 
SACERDOTALISM AND SCIENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—If the Sacerdotalists are turning the worship of God into 
the worship of an idol, and the parish parson into the emis- 
sary of an organised conspiracy against the Church of England, 
what are they doing for theology,—for the Christian faith, in its 
relation to science? From the days of the Reformation to our 
own, Protestants, with few exceptions, have upheld the Bible— 
‘‘the written Word "—as the final authority in matters of faith 
and doctrine, when duly interpreted,—an authority supposed to 
possess that infallibility which they denied to the Church of 
Rome. But in the present day, every man who reads and thinks, 
or even thinks without much knowledge of the thoughts of others, 
knows that he has no such infallible guide in the Bible. Not only 
all the beliefs and doctrines which have been built up on the 
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Bible, but those of the Bible itself, and the historical authenticity 
of the records in which it sets them forth, must be submitted, 
like every other subject of human thought and knowledge, 
to that scientific method of investigation which is one 
in principle, though it may be variously applied to its various 
subject-matters. We may smile at the shallow enthusiasm 
of the Agnostic who—whether he call himself a Comtist or 
no—believes, like Comte, that the whole question has already 
been settled by the supercession of ‘‘]’ancien Dieu” by the ‘,God- 
dess of Humanity”; but it is not the less certain that not only 
must the Bible be criticised like other books, and the results ac- 
cepted, whatever they be, but also thai every doctrine of our 
Christian faith must be submitted to the like scientific or posi- 
tive examination, before we can again hold that faith with the 
honest confidence in its reality which our fathers had. Never 
was a time in which we laymen had more need of guides and 
teachers who can show us how we are to follow the 
Apostle’s injunction, and to faith add knowledge. And 
what are the stones which our clergy are offering us for 
bread! They claim the power to make truth out of 
the traditions of the Church, just as they claim to make 
God out of a wafer. What Truth is, and that faith must in the 
last resort be in accordance with truth, are conceptions wholly 
outside and incomprehensible to the sacerdotal mind. The 
priestly caste, in virtue of an authority which remains the same, 
in spite of the conceit, or ignorance, or any other mental in- 
capacity of him who possesses it, claims to declare what it calls 
the truth in all these matters : and it is for us, the laity, to bow 
our intellects to this authority, however foolish our reason tells 
us that it is, just as we should prostrate our bodies before the 
idol of bread. They cannot see that what they call truth 
is no more what we mean by truth than that vestments, 
and incense, and incantations are the worship of God. 
I do not mean that this insensibility to truth is char- 
acteristic of the Sacerdotalists alone. Almost all our 
orthodox theologians and Biblical critics exhibit it, more or 
less. In the last great work of moderate as well as learned 
orthodoxy, the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” no writer seems ever 
to have asked himself, ‘Is this true?’ but only, ‘How can the 
latest learning be employed to dress up the old traditions with a 
plausible appearance of authority?’ But what I do lament and 
complain of in the Sacerdotalists is that they are reducing 
theology to a system which absolutely excludes the discovery of 
truth by the God-illuminated reason of man, and making it the 
manufacture of a caste who claim to have a God-given monopoly 
of that manufacture. Every thinking man knows well that our 
Christian faith is entering into a shadow almost dark and deep as 
death, and which often compels him to say,— 
“If I must perish, I thy will obey, 
But let me perish in the light of day.” 

It is the light of truth which is the first necessity of our very 
being, and now here is an ever more compact and powerful 
caste forming out of those whose proper calling is to be our 
guides to light and truth, and who make it their business to 
assure us that there is no truth, nor need of truth or of light, 
except it be the lurid glare from the decomposing remains of the 
medizval superstitions which they are digging up from the old 
churcbyards.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp STRACHEY. 





SACERDOTALISM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As one writing in the double capacity of squire’s son and 
town curate, perhaps you will allow me to make a few remarks 
in reply to Sir Edward Strachey’s last letter. Sir Edward 
Strachey laments the decay of the old type of country clergymen, 
and fears that its place is being rapidly filled up by a ‘‘ sacerdotal 
caste.” My own experience is that many squires now-a-days 
would be only too glad to have in their parishes a parson who 
would combine the ‘‘ educated gentleman” with a little more of 
the clerical element than has been usual in past years. The pre- 
sent practical age requires thoroughness in a man, whatever be his 
profession, and it sounds rather like cruel language to call those 
‘* false and faithless ministers,” who strive to carry out that to 
which they pledged themselves at ordination. After all, what 
does ‘ sacerdotalism” mean? It means, I suppose, the same as 
“‘ priestcraft,” and when you come to analyse the word “ priest- 


service daily in his parish church, and to ‘‘ cause a bell to be tolled, 
that the people may come to hear God's Word, and to pray with 
him”; to celebrate the Holy Communion whenever a special 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel are appointed, provided there are a 
sufficient number of persons to communicate with him; to visit 
the whole as well as the sick with his ‘“‘ godly admonitions.” In 
addition to this, or rather in order to carry out this thoroughly, 
the country clergyman must spend much time in the schools, and 
in addition to his afternoon visiting, will find employment for the 
evening in classes or night-schools for older lads. True, such an 
one will not often.be found at the squire’s dinner-table, but as an 
earnest man, with a purpose, his presence will be all the more 
welcome on those occasions when he can come. Again, he will 
not be seen with his gun in September among the stubbles and 
turnips, nor will he ride to the meet in the winter, but I question 
very much whether on this account he will meet with less 
respect and affection, either among rich or poor. As com- 
mon-sense Englishmen, they will regard him as one who 
knows his duty and does it. No doubt a country clergyman 
who is a good judge of a horse, and who knows something of 
farming, or who can back up the squire’s authority in the case of 
troublesome tenants, is a very useful man to many squires, but 
surely these are only trifling matters, compared with the real 
object for which a clergyman is placed in a parish. It is the 
past experience of many brought up in squires’ families that the 
unclerical tone of many country clergymen, who were frequent 
guests at the hall dinner-parties, has often brought ridicule and 
contempt upon the Order. Well can I recall the memory of one, 
foremost in whist-playing and wine-drinking, with a parish teem- 
ing with immorality, now commemorated in the parish church 
with a marble tablet, bearing the legend,—* An Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.” The squirearchy of England may be 
divided in opinion as to which type of parson they prefer to live 
near,—the shooting, hunting, magisterial parson of the past; or 
the parson with a sense of his duties such as I have ventured to 
describe, and whom Sir Edward Strachey terms “ sacerdotal.” 
There can be no question which of the two kinds this Church of 
England, established by Act of Parliament, expects to find in 
each parish.—I am, Sir, &c., Avp1 ALTERAM PARTEM. 





MR. MAURICE’S RITUALISM. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPsCTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Allow me to say one parting word on the discussion of Mr. 
Maurice's attitude towards Ritualism. I never intended to imply 
that which my familiarity with his writings makes it impossible for 
me to think, that he bad any bent in that direction. And I have a 
special reason for being under no misconception, for one of his latest 
literary acts was to censure a lecture on ‘* The Two Religions,” 
i.e., Catholicism and Protestantism, which I delivered at Oxford 
about seven years ago. But what I maintain is this,—that a man 
of his intellectual eminence, rare courage, and crystalline honesty 
would not have officiated, as he did, in Ritualistic churches, if he 
had looked on them as Sir Edward Strachey does. And I have 
been reminded that he appeared at Mr. Lowder's mission in 
Wapping, as well as at St. Mary’s, Soho. 
Look for a moment at the other side of the shield. At the 
time when he was invited to preach in these places, he was under 
the ban of the whole Evangelical party, and also of the stolid 
Hanoverian section, represented by the late Principal Self. No 
clergyman belonging to either would have suffered him to enter 
the pulpit. But Ritualists, by soliciting his presence, avowed 
their belief in the justice of his position within the Church of Eng- 
land, although none of them would have accepted his teaching in 
block. And as they refused to regard him as a heretic and 
sceptic, so he never could have denounced them as superstitious 
idolators.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. R. F. Lrrr_eDALe, 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Smr,—Allow me to refer your readers to two letters of Mr. 
Maurice’s, published in the Spectator for April 1 and 15, 1871, 
and lately reprinted (in part) by the Women’s Printing Society, 
88 Castle Street, Holborn. They prove, I think, that instead of 
agreeing with, Mr. Maurice would have been eager to condemn, 
the language used by Sir E. Strachey about the Ritualists. Has 
not Sir E, Strachey in his last letter let out one of the main 





craft,” it means that the parish priest has a craft or occupation 
peculiar to himself, just as the blacksmith or tinker has. The 
“craft” of a parish priest, to which he has pledged himself at 


reasons for the persecution the Ritualists are now undergoing ? 
They are, he complains, dead against the squire-and-parson 
theory of parochial government. He might have added that 





ordination, is much as follows :—To say the morning and evening 





Father Stanton, at St. Alban’s, preaches liberty, fraternity, 
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equality as boldly even as Mr. Kingsley was rebuked for doing. 
But surely it is a healthy thing in a National Church to see a few 
of the clergy, even if they are slovenly readers, not altogether on 
the side of the rich and great.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srewart D. Heapiam. 
Commonwealth Club, Bethnal Green, August 1. 





“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.”—(VOL. III.) 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—** It is a most striking and extraordinary fact that the life 
and teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the teaching of 
Paul. Had we been dependent upon him, we should have had no 
idea of the Great Master who preached the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ and embodied pure truths in parables of such luminous 
simplicity. His noble morality would have remained unknown, 
and his lessons of incomparable spiritual excellence have been 
lost to the world.” 

These striking sentences, from the conclusion to Vol. III. of 
‘Supernatural Religion,” are worth consideration, because they 
prominently express a notion which, I fear, is fast becoming a 
popular delusion, It is natural that as theology is more 
and more proved to be precarious, stress should be laid 
on the moral teaching of Christ’s ‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” 
and parables, as the kernel of the Christian faith. It 
is also natural that as more and more the dates and 
authorship and accuracy of the Gospels and Acts are found 
to be uncertain, stress should be laid upon the Epistles of St. 
Paul, as probably the earliest documentary evidence of what 
Christianity was, But strange to say, we are told in the same 
breath that had we been dependent upon St. Paul, Christ’s 
moble morality would have remained unknown, St. Paul having 
substituted for it a theology of his own which for 1800 years has 
usurped the name of Christianity and reigned in its stead. 

Now, it is worth consideration whether St. Paul is really open 
to this charge. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion” has insisted that 
what St. Paul taught must be learned, not from the Acts, but 
from his own four undisputed Epistles, viz., those to the Romans 
(without the last two chapters), Corinthians, and Galatians. 
Thus the charge is based on four stray letters of the Apostle, 
cast up like pieces of wreck upon Christian shores, and preserved 
as relics of the thoughts and spirit of their writer. Because 
these stray letters happen to bear upon theological disputes in 
which those to whom he was writing were engaged, and because 
Christians of all ages since have been absorbed in theological dis- 
putes, and because, by a monstrous assumption, quite foreign to 
their contents, dicta found in these stray letters have been con- 
sidered by theologians as verbally inspired, and therefore as 
affording miraculous authority for dogmas otherwise without 
foundation,—because of all this, we are asked to jump to the 
conclusion that St. Paul himself was lost in dreary theological 
mists, and that he had no clear perception of the moral teaching 
of Christ, 

It may be observed that even had it happened that the four 
stray letters had contained nothing but theology, still they would 
have afforded very limping and inconclusive evidence at best that 
theology was the main staple of St. Paul’s teaching. Why may 
he not have written a hundred other letters, not theological at all, 
and therefore of no special ecclesiastical value, and perhaps, for 
that very reason, not preserved by the Churches? But after all, 
what‘do these Epistles contain ?— 

1, I think they contain possibly the earliest, and certainly the 
most convincing, evidence existing that the main teaching of 
Christ was not a system of theology, but in fact, exactly such 
truths as are set forth in the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” The 
direct object even of the theological arguments they contain 
seems to me to be, not to impose a new system of theology on 
the Churches, but to free Christianity from the bondage of the 
existing Jewish system. 

2. I think they contain the noblest confession ever made by a 
theologian that, whilst giving his opinion on theological disputes, 
St. Paul considered his own theology as precarious and provi- 
sional,—as the sight of one seeing, as he was conscious that he did, 
through a glass darkly ; and that whatever his theological views 
were, they were’ entirely subordinated in his own mind to the 
main object of his teaching, which was as clear as the day,—viz., 
to change the moral nature of men from the state described in 
these Epistles again and again so vividly as the ‘old man” and 
**the flesh” into ‘‘ the new man,”—into that loveliness of spirit 
described so delicately in the Epistle to the Corinthians, and 





declared in every Epistle to be the spirit of Christ and of God 
‘‘ So” had Paul “learned Christ,” and this did he teach to be “the 
truth as it isin Jesus.” And therefore was his whole work one 
vast labour to reproduce in men that ‘holy spirit” which was — 
to regenerate the world, and so bring about the ‘kingdom of 
God” upon earth. 

No doubt he shared mentally the Jewish illusion of an outward 
Messianic reign and many other misconceptions of his time, but 
modern criticism will be a miserable failure, if it cannot distin- 
guish the enduring sunlight from the evanescent clouds which pass 
across the sky of a particular day. 

I confess that the more I reflect upon these four stray Epistles 
of St. Paul, the more I stand amazed at the greatness of the 
moral change which he was daring to aim at and succeeding in 
effecting ; and the more certain does the conviction become that 
a power far vaster than the strange fascinations of theology was 
needed to accomplish such a work, and that the power which 
really did it is plainly traceable, upon St. Paul’s own clear showing, 
to One who for two short years had,— 

“Lived with God in such untroubled love, 
And with men even in such harmony 
Of brotherhood, that whatsoever spark 
Of pure and true in any human heart 
Flickered aud lived, it burned itself towards Him 
In an electric current, through all bonds 
Of intervening race and creed and time; 


And drew together in a central coil 
Magnetic all the noblest of all hearts, - 
And made them one with Him, in a live flame, 
That is the purifying and the warmth 

Of all the earth, even to these latter days. 


Who, looking with miraculous, tender eyes 
Upon the perishing and gone-astray, 

Lifted the hands of help, alone, unarmed, 
Struck singly out, and dashed upon the rocks. 
And in that shock did meet his haman doom 
Of suffering, and took it for a crown. 


So that for ever since, in minds of men, : 
By some true instinct, this life has survived, 
In a religious, immemorial light, 
Pre-eminent in one thing most of all,— 
The Man of sorrows :—And the Cross of Christ 
Is more to us than all His miracles.” 
This is the mental result, to me, of the perusal of three volumes 
of laboured disproof of miracles. Whilst with Don Quixote’s 
fervour they make a valiant assault upon theological windmills, 
they leave untouched and apparently unperceived the great moral 
miracle, which, after all, is Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Warren, Cromer. F. SEEBOHM. 





THE APPEAL FROM MONITORIAL TYRANNY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—I have no wish to enter into controversy with “A. C. P. 
as to the merits or demerits of any particular school. The 
general aspect of the question is far too commonly disregarded in 
disputes about particular cases. With reference to these, I will only 
say that my experience is utterly opposed to that of ‘A. C. P.,” and 
that when a Parliamentary Commission is appointed to investigate 
the system of school discipline at Charterhouse, I shall be pre- 
pared to make good the statements of my former letter. At 
present I will confine my remarks to only one of the arguments 
brought forward by your correspondent. 

When we are told that a boy is “‘ permitted to appeal to a 
master” in case of monitorial oppression, the question arises, 
what value is to be attached to such a permission? It is 
obviously idle to grant a permission which, from the nature of 
the case, it is impossible to make use of. Yet it so happens at 
every school of which I know anything. It is proclaimed by one 
authority that grievances can be redressed by appeal to masters. 
A far more powerful authority proclaims that, with impunity at 
least, the appeal shall not be made. He would be a boy of won- 
derful physical and moral courage who persisted in making 
appeals which are no doubt both just and reasonable, but which 
‘‘ schoolboy honour” terms “‘ mean” and “sneaking.” Public 
prejudice, in short, renders all such appeals impossible. No 
matter what the justice of the complaint, the complainant is held 
up to execration as a traitor to the common cause. 

That this prejudice is a fact is undeniable, but there are those 
who justify it. The argument amounts to this :—Notions of 
equity which prevail in grown-up society are out of place in the 
microcosm (as it is called) of a public school. In after-life, when 
a man is subjected to personal violence, it is held to be perfectly 
rational and proper for him to appeal to a Court of Law. Itis 
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precisely such an appeal as this which the schoolboy would 
regard with religious horror. I shall not stop to inquire into the 
‘¢ moral effect” of a code of honour which directly encourages 
oppression, and which teaches that to seek redress is an act of 
moral meanness,—it prevails. 

No further answer than this need, I conceive, be given to the 
Head Master of Christ’s Hospital and other authorities, who 
flatter themselves that they ‘“‘ must have known” of any such 
misconduct as has been recently discussed. The indictment 
against the monitorial system is precisely this,—that except in 
the rarest instances, its misdeeds are effectually screened. School- 
prejudice can do things which masters cannot do, and hides what 
they imagine impossible to hide. This misleading code of honour 
is at the bottom of the whole business. 

How it is to be got rid of I cannot now conceive. But go it 
must, if, in our great schools, justice is to be available to all; if, 
in short, our great schools are to be made really worthy of true 
respect. Such a feeling is due to all institutions, in so far as they 
have done and are doing good, and arelikely to do more. Further 
‘‘respect ”’ than this is mere affectation and idle sentimentalism.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


Bridge of Allan, July 29, ARTHUR STRACHEY. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VICTORIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In confirmation of a passage in my letter published in the 
Spectator of the 28th ult., in which I wrote, ‘‘ It does not follow 
from the fact of a large majority of Protectionist candidates 
having been returned, that the proportion of Protectionists to 
Free-traders in the constituencies is the same as it is in the 
Assembly,” I send you the following extract from the Report of 
the Free-trade League of Victoria :—‘ The actual results of the 
elections show that the real balance of opinion in favour of Pro- 
tection is by no means so great as the return to Parliament 
appears to indicate. In the twenty-four single electorates in 
which there was a contest, and of which alone it is possible to 
speak with any approach to accuracy, there were nominated 
thirty-four candidates whose views on Free-trade were more or 
less pronounced, and thirty-two Protectionist candidates. The 
former polled 13,665 votes, and the latter 15,490 votes. If, 
therefore, the respective positions of Protection and Free-trade 
are to be tested by numbers, it will be seen that whilst the pro- 
portion of members returned was 15 to 9, the proportion of 
voters was 15 to 13. This discrepancy appears in an aggravated 
form in those districts which returned two or more members.” 
This extract appears in the Argus of 11th June last, which did not 
reach this country until after the publication of my former letter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. W. 





VIVISECTION. 
(To THe EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Pray permit me to correct two misprints in my letter 
which you were good enough to publish last week:—For “ Bé- 
clarch” read ‘‘ Béclard,” and for ‘*107 dogs” read ‘+17 dogs.” 
The latter, with some pigeons and guinea-pigs, are all whose 
deaths are summarised in M. Bernard's table as baked to death in 
his stove, depicted p. 347 of his ‘ Lecons.” There is, however, 
p. 363 of the same work another illustration of another and larger 
stove, which he told his class (p. 362) ‘‘ Va servir 4 nos nouvelles 
expériences.” God knows how many hapless brutes have by this 
time been destroyed in it, in unutterable agony.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. P. C. 





THE FALL IN RENTALS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—With reference to your article on the decline in the rental 
of land, I believe the explanation to be a very simple one. Up 
to a period the end of which began some twenty years ago, Eng- 
lish farmers had at their command a supply of agricultural labour 
which, for their objects, was practically unlimited. Railways 
spreading into every district have made an end of this, and enabled 
the younger men in purely agricultural districts to emigrate to 
neighbourhoods where higher wages were obtainable. All the 
employers of labour have been, of course, affected by the rise of 
wages; but I believe that, in the way I have indicated, the effect 
upon farmers has, perhaps, been greater than upon any other 
class of employers. Be this as it may, certain it is that an ade- 
quate supply of labour can only be retained in agricultural dis- 
tricts for agricultural purposes by paying such advanced rates of 


The result I take to be this :—Of what I will call, for present 
purposes, the gross profit of a farm, a larger portion than formerly 
goes inevitably to the labourer. A smaller portion remains for 
the landlord. If, when a change of tenure occurs, a landlord is 
prepared to make arrangements for accepting the proportion 
(smaller, probably, than formerly,) which altered circumstances 
leave available for rent, he will, 1 believe, find as little difficulty 
as ever in obtaining satisfactory tenants. Others will judge for 
themselves. I have myself no doubt that the explanation I have 
given is the true one. If it be so, the sooner the “ inexorable 
logic of facts” is understood, the better for all parties.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Sma. LanpowNER. 








POETRY. 


renghions 
SONNET. 

A MOMENT past, the whole of this fair scene 

Was wrapt by clouds that now are rolling fast 

Up yonder mountain. See now, where the last 

Has left its top, the landscape lies serene, 

Far-spreading ; at my feet the hill-side green ; 

Below, the lake, upon whose breast is cast 

The adverse mountain’s form ; and, gliding past, 

A boat appears, the splashing oars are seen. 

As with this earthly prospect, so the soul 

Is wrapt by mist, and clouds of threatening form 

Beat on it with full fury ; thunders roll; 

And all seems death and darkness. Then the warm 

Strong sun bursts through; aswift wind sweeps the whole ; 

The heart stands free ; God’s sun has held the storm. 


Ardochy. Sr. Loz. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—_»>——. 
PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN.* 


Ir is too bad. Mr. Dobson can give us something better tham 
this. The man who has once shown he can entertain his friends 
should scarcely ask them to dine off whipped cream (and such 
thin cream, too) ; but pardon, gentle reader, we forgot, the Muse 
of the nineteenth century does not dine, only sips nectar from 
crushed rose-leayes, and the man who has good wine to offer is- 
keeping it back ‘‘for some hundred years and over.” And the 
hungry and the thirsty must satiate themselves with such stuff as 
this (with which we cannot even quarrel, it is all so nice, so fine, 
so finished, and so finicking) or go, as we heartily advise them to 
do, and drink out of the old, old wells, till the wind which has 
yet to blow passes over the spirit of the poetlings of to-day, 
rousing them from the dream of the lotus-eater, and their eyes 
are anointed to see true beauty, and their hearts opened to- 
breathe once more the old prayer,— 
“ Yet, O most blessed Spirit, = lampe of light, 

Eternall spring of grace and wisdom trew! 

Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright 

Seme little drop of thy celestial dew, 

That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew, 

And give me words equal unto my thought, 

To tell the marveiles by thy mercie wrought.” 
Our present difficulty is to find a poet whose thought is equal 
unto his words, and were we in the pessimist’s mood, we should 
say we know no surer indication of a period of decadence than this. 
The poet with his words is like the sick man with his clothes,— 
he has shrunk till they no longer fit him. Were the whole thing 
indeed, past remedy, it were bootless to complain,—but the sick 
man may recover ; and it is a hopeful sign with the poetalso when 
he wakes up to a sense of want, a knowledge of deficiency, 
and we take Mr. Dobson’s closing lines as an augury for good, 
even while we are bound to confess they are a stern but true self- 
judgment. The verses are on the ‘Lost Elixir,” and are sug- 
gested by Lowell's remark that ‘one drop of ruddy human blood 
puts more life into the veins of a poem than all the delusive 
‘aurum potabile’ that can be distilled out of the choicest 


library ” :— 





* Ab, yos, that ‘drop of human blood !’— 
We had it once, may be, 
When our young song’s impetuous flood 
First poured its ecstacy ; 
But now the shrunk poetic vein 
Yields not that priceless drop again. 





* Proverbs in Porcelain. By Austin Dobson. London; Henry 8. King and Oo, 
1877. 
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“ We toil,—as toiled we not of old ;— 
Onr patient hands distil 
The shining spheres of chemic gold 
With hard-won, fruitless skill; 
But that red drop still seems to be 
Beyond our utmost alchemy.” 
Not quite ; the man who wrote ‘ The Sick Man and the Birds,”’ 
‘The Song of Angiola in Heaven,” ‘‘ Before Sedan,” need not 
despair ; he can give us something indefinitely better than the poor 
stuff with which he has seen fit to fill the present volume. Even 
here twenty pages out of two hundred have the ring of true metal 
in them, The same hand that wrote,— 
“ Or I try to draw Dora (my blotter 
Is all overscrawled with her head),— 
If I fancy at last that I’ve got her, 
It turns to her rival instead ; 
Or I find myself placidly adding 
To the rapturous tresses of Rose 
Miss Dora’s bud-mouth, and her madding, 
Ineffable nose,” 
sketched, we will not forget, ‘‘ Patience Caryl.” It is only too 
true, we have page after page hardly above the valentine-mark. 
We give two examples :— 
‘* You bid me try, Blue-Eyes, to write 
A Rondeau. What !—forthwith ?—to-night ? 
Reflect. Some skill I have, ’tis true; 
But thirteen lines,—and rhymed on two,— 
‘Refrain,’ as well. Ab, hapless plight!” 


“ Blow, blow, Etesian gale! 
Lucilla’s cap is straight ; 

Fill fast the flowing sail 
Of happy man and mate. 

‘ What is it dear ?—a plate ? 
Do taste this potted quail.’ 
Blow, blow, Etesian gale! 

Lucilla’s cap is straight.” 


But we have also “The Child-Musician,” which we will give 
entire, as one of Mr. Dobson's happiest efforts :— 
“ He had played for his lordship’s levée, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 


Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 
And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 
And they said—too late—‘ He is weary! 
He shall rest for, at least, To-night!’ 
But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 
With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 
*T was a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed: — 
* Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God! ’—was the last that he said.” 
We have, too, the ‘‘ Song of the Four Seasons,” for which we 
have not space. And we have ‘A Tale of Polypheme.” It is 
4o this last we would direct the attention, if not of the world in 
general, at least of the poet himself. As we said before, it is not 
of the poet’s words we have to complain—in the present instance, 
the rhymes are almost faultily faultless, annoyingly finished— 
but of the absence of thought to inhabit the words ; but this 
little bit of the Cyclop’s love is an exception. Does Mr. Dobson 
know how good this little bit of work is? If so, he ought to be 
terribly dissatisfied with the rest. 

The picture of the ‘‘ uncouth, limping, heavy-shouldered man, 
part smith, part seaman, and part shepherd too, living his hard, 
unblest, solitary life, till,— 

“ The child 
One of those bright, bewitching little creatures, 
Who if she once but shyly looked and smiled 
Would soften out the ruggedest of features,” 
came in his way,— 


* Till, in his heart, which hitherto had been 
Locked as those frozen barriers of the North, 
There came once more the season of the green, — 
The tender bud-time and the putting-forth, 
So that the man, before the new sensation, 
Felt for the child a kind of adoration ;— 


Rising by night, to search for shell and flower, 
To lay in places where she found them first ; 
Hoarding his cherished goat’s milk for the hour 
When those young lips might feel the summer’s thirst; 
Holding himself for all devotion paid 
By that clear laughter of the little maid.” 
‘The end is perfect in its sad beauty. The man who could 
write it should quit the trade of rhymester, and stick to the 
prosaic details of other work (as many a bigger poet has done 
before him), till the yearning is upon him to write something else 


as good. 


MORTIMER COLLINS.* 

Mrs. Cotrss presents a bright, cheerful picture of her husband, 
and one that will be dear to readers who, like the writer of this 
notice, met him occasionally amidst the stir of literary life in 
London. Years ago, his burly figure, clothed in velvet coat and 
scarlet necktie, was to be often seen in the Strand, and probably 
those who knew him then will accept with some reservation the 
biographer’s judgment that ‘‘however he was dressed, he had 
an unmistakably aristocratic appearance.” Great physical power 
and a rakish, dare-devil look marked him in those days, and we 
can believe what we have heard, that he used his fist with as 
much energy as his pen. Tha®he was a Bohemian to the last is 
evident from the fact that at a literary dinner given by the Lord 
Mayor in 1876 he wore his velvet coat, a freedom which seems 
either to argue a sense of self-importance, or a lazy indifference 
to the common courtesies of society. A gentleman always 
shrinks from making himself conspicuous, and to appear at a 
great public banquet in a shootimg-coat and white waist- 
coat was, to say the least, a proof of execrable taste. But 
taste, either in literature or in life, was not a special attribute 
of Mortimer Collins. In his books he is continually and loudly 
transgressing what may be termed the laws of literary good- 
breeding, and that he did the same in his intercourse with society 
is, we think, evident even in these partial pages. The writer 
allows that her husband had enemies, but considers that they had 
no reason for hating him but envy ; it is quite possible, however, 
that there was some more justifiable ground for the adverse feel- 
ing excited, and that Collins was not always careful to spare the 
sensibilities of those with whom he came into collision. 

Mortimer Collins’s life was one of struggle, and he had to en- 
dure many a buffet of fortune before he married his second wife, 
and settled down in a happy home and charming cottage at 
Know! Hill, in Berkshire. His physical and mental energy had 
been always extraordinary. He could walk thirty miles a day 
for a week together, and he confesses to having eaten seven 
mutton chops at a sitting. There is a story told of his lifting an 
invalid carriage off a cab, with one hand, that two men generally 
found it difficult to move. Altogether, Mortimer Collins deserved 
his wife’s epithet, who calls him a “splendid big fellow.” He 
worked hard, too, with the brain, and such was his indomitable 
perseverance that the last eight years of his life, which were the 
years also of his marriage, were spent without a holiday. Severe 
though the labour was, it does not seem to have diminished his 
boyish lightheartedness. He possessed, to quote his own line,— 

“The easy strength that makes a joke of toil,” 
and had the wisdom to let every day bear its own burden. 


“He had,” says the writer, “an almost marvellous power of enjoy- 
ment, and be was not only happy himself, but he made every one about 
him happy. He put poetry into the most common-place affairs. He 
seemed to make life so easy, and yet he took such infinite trouble with 
every little thing,—I can hardly say he took trouble, because he never 
seemed to make anything a trouble; but he thought nothing beneath 
consideration, and he would be as much interested in the affairs of 
some poor neighbour who came to him for advice, as he would be over 
the affairs of the nation, the latter being, in a manner, his business.” 

Very beautiful was his love for the birds and ‘‘ small deer” 
that, with a natural instinct, surrounded the cottage at Knowl 
Hill, and probably the best things he ever wrote in prose are the 
descriptions of his garden pets. He had an aviary occupied by 
owls, which used to make night hideous, and drew owls from 
the neighbouring woods to join in the hooting. ‘We found,” 
says Mrs. Collins, ‘‘ that they liked plenty of fresh water, and 
used to enjoya bath. It is generally supposed that owls do not 
like sunlight, but these were accustomed to bask in the sun, and 
stretch out their wings to catch its rays as if they enjoyed it.” 
Many ornithic observations might be quoted from these pages, but 
one must suffice. The following passage is dated April, 1870 :— 

« Even while I write I hear the quack, quack, quack of the wry-neck, 
Yunx torquilla,—known as the snake-bird, from its violent hissing 
when any one approaches its nest; known also as the cuckoo’s mate, 
because it usually arrives a little before the cuckoo. It is a carpenter, 
this little migratory creature, and builds its nest in some hollow tree, 
coming back year after year to the very same tree, if undisturbed. 
Some birds are masons, like the swallows; some miners, like the jack- 
daws and kingfishers; some basket-makers, like jays, and thrushes, and 
bull-finches; some parasites, who won’t trouble themselves to make 
nests of their own if they can help it, as the cuckoo, and many of the 
hawksand owls. Bat their habits often vary ; thus, the robin-redbreast 





usually chooses a cavity in a bank or tree-root, but I know of a pair 
who at this moment are contentedly sitting in an old basket that hangs 
in my out-house,” 

One cannot but think, had life been spared and some amount of 





* Mortimer Collins: his Letters and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. 





Edited by Frances Collins. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low. 1877. 
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leisure afforded, that Mortimer Collins might have done for his 
neighbourhood what Gilbert White did so admirably for Selborne. 
fis observation of Nature was, we think, always accurate, and all 
living things shared some portion of his love. 


We cannot agree with an opinion quoted in the memoir that 
Collins was the most graceful lyrist of the day, but to many of 
his occasional verses warm praise must be given. He had the 


happy knack of rhyming with ease and freedom, and his brightly- 
~written lyrics have always a scholarly flavour. A great number 
of Valentines and Birthday verses are inserted by Mrs. Collins, 
and among them several graceful pieces addressed to herself. 
«+ Whatever his faults were, as a husband he was perfect,” says 
the affectionate biographer, and it is pleasant to read of the loyal 
manner in which he fulfilled his home duties. Here is a pretty 
specimen of verse-making to his wife, ‘thrown off in the ten 
minutes before dinner” :— 


“ Fast falls the snow, O lady mine! 
Sprinkling the lawn with crystals fine ; 
But, by the gods, we won’t repine, 

While we're together. 
We'll chat and rhyme, and kiss and dine, 
Defying weather. 


So stir the fire and pour the wine, 
And let those sea-green eyes divine 
Pour their love-madness into mine: 
I don’t care whether 
Tis snow or sun, or rain or shine, 
If we're together 


And here is a charming sonnet, written to Mrs. Collins on 
Valentine’s Day, and forming an acrostic on her name :— 


“ Frances, my darling, Valentine is here; 
Radiant and royal comes the laughing spring, 
And everywhere the birds are carolling, 

New nests are building, skies grow calm and clear, 

Crecus and violet hail the growing cheer, 

Earth gladdens to be rid of winter’s 4 

Sweetheart and wife, my loving little th 

Come, gladden also with the happy year. 

Oh! had I but the power, as now the will, 

Life to make always pleasant to my own, 

Leading her through green gardens of delight, 

I, happy now, should then be happier still, 

Nor envy poet crowned, or king on throne, 

Since my sweet kingdom is her bosom white.” 


Among the lighter verses, valentines, acrostics, and the like 
printed in these volumes, few are, we think, worthy of preservation, 
and they are chiefly interesting as indications of character. Collins 
thymed much, but he did not always rhyme well, and perhaps, 
this was owing to the daily demands upon him. He could not 
afford to expend time on his verses, and off-hand poetry is rarely 
of lasting value. Occasionally, he was highly successful as an 
epigrammatist, and the following lines, which we well remember 
reading on their first appearance, are really admirable :— 
‘*Life and the universe show spontaneity, 
Down with ridiculous notions of Deity! 


Churches and creeds are all lost in the mists, 
Truth must be sought with the Positivists. 


g, 


Social arrangements are awful miscarriages, 
Cause of all crime is our system of marriages. 
Poets with sonnets and lovers with trysts 

Kindle the ire of the Positivists. 


Husbands and wives should be all one community, 

Exquisite freedom, with absolute unity. 
Wedding-rings worse are than manacled wrists; 
Such is the creed of the Positivists. 


There was an ape, in the days that were earlier; 
Centuries pass’d, and his hair became curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist. 
Then he was Man,—and a Positivist.” 
Literary toil, when daily bread depends upon it, is the hardest toil 
of all, and Collins, though he seems to have written with great 
ease, ‘* had to make a continual struggle for a living, and had to 
suffer many disappointments and vexations.” In his case, as in 
the case of so many men of letters, it was necessary to look for 
immediate profit rather than for ultimate fame. His novels have 
little interest as stories, but are amusing from the vein of egotism 
that pervades them. The one character carefully portrayed 
is the writer's own, and the pleasure we gain from his books is 
due to this cause, and to the lively verses and fine thoughts which 
are scattered over the pages. Mrs. Collins's tribute to her hus- 
band’s memory is graceful and feminine. It proves that Mortimer 
Collins, whatever his faults might have been—and his wife owns 
.that they were great—had also some virtues of a noble kind,— 
virtues which were best known to those who knew him the most 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE @REAT.* 
Ir is one of the mysteries of our literature, that although no figure 
in modern European history has so fascinated the imagination as 
that of the Great Charles, no worthy biography of him, written 
in English, has yet appeared. Some of us may know that the 
late Mr. G. P. R. James wrote a life of Charlemagne, and most 
of us have read with pleasure De Quincey’s admirable essay com- 
paring him with Napoleon ; but our notions of him are, as a rule, 
obtained from English, and still more, from French historical 
works, and from translations—a new one has just been published, 
by the way—of Einhardi Vita Caroli Magni. One can hardly 
help regretting that Macaulay had not done for Charlemagne 
what he did for William III. There is no other monarch 
calculated in the same measure as the medieval Colossus 
to gratify such instincts as Macaulay's. After all, the Whig 
historian loved success, if he did not worship it,—and 
Charlemagne was, above all things, successful. Like Napo- 
leon, he built up a great empire; but unlike him, he did 
not live to see it shattered to pieces. He resembled Cesar in 
many respects, as De Quincey points out; but then, he was not 
assassinated at the foot of any rival's statue. Like Frederick the — 
Great, he was fond of literature and of controversy ; but he had 
sufficient good-sense not to attempt original work, but to confine 
himself to criticism. No soul was ever so fired by material 
splendour as Macaulay’s, and if the Empire of Charlemagne did 
not boast of the storehouses choked with grain and the ports 
crowded with masts in which he delighted, none could have 
gloated more than he over that brilliant Court that sat at the 
feet of Alcuin, and tortured him with questions, such as that 
with which the child Epicurus puzzled his tutor,—and himself. 
Macaulay was enthusiastic for enlightenment and reform, and 
Charlemagne, in this, as in everything, profondément Allemagne, 
not only thought of the well-being of his subjects, but 
took steps, by education and otherwise, for the amelioration 
of the condition of their successors. Then, again, Macaulay is 
nothing if not sternly moral and strongly patriotic. How 
admirably, then, could he have given the dark side to the picture 
of Charlemagne, and shown that if there was an Elizabeth- Villiers 
episode in the life of Dutch William, there were dark stains on 
the character of the Great Charles, which it must have gone 
sadly against the conscience of Alcuin to condone; and 
that those coronat#e columbe, his daughters, if it was 
not in their power to act towards their father as Goneril and 
Regan did towards Lear, were such that their brother Lewis 
the Pious found that the best thing he could do with them was 
to pack them toa nunnery. Then who like Macaulay would have 
depicted the enormous influence of British intellect in the time and 
in the empire of Charlemagne and his successors,—the educa- 
tional revival begun by Alcuin of York, and carried on, or rather 
into another groove, by Clement of Ireland, and both succeeded 
by John Scotus Erigena, whose answer to the question of Charles 
the Bold,— Quid distat inter sottum et Scottum ? is the best mot of the 
middle-ages? Is it too late to hope that some really valuable 
biography of Charlemagne in English and by an Englishman may 
yet be written ? 
Mr. Mullinger, who won the Kaye Prize for 1875, with a “ Dis- 
sertation ” which as published is now before us, has little preten- 
sions to such a style as Macaulay's, and indeed we like him least 
when he becomes eloquent. Thus the passage (p. 72) in which 
he describes the adult pupils on the benches of the School of 
the Palace bears a considerable resemblance to the celebrated 
passage in the essay on Warren Hastings in which Macaulay 
describes the appearance of the Court which tried the great 
proconsul. Yet we cannot say that we are much thrilled by 
this sentence, which, being the last in the description, should 
by the ordinary laws of rhetoric, be the most effective :—‘“ There, 
too, were, Riculfaus, destined ere long to fill the chair of St. 
Boniface, and rule the great see of Mayence; Einbard, the 
royal biographer, the Classic of the ninth century; and 
Fredegis, Alcuin’s youthful countryman, poet and philo- 
sopher, not always faithful to his master’s teaching.” As 
a rule, however, Mr. Mullinger writes an easy and, in the 
proper sense of the word, flowing style, and his account of the 
education sought to be implanted by Charles and his successors, 


and the perhaps more valuable educational impulses given by them, 
is very pleasant reading. It is still more important, however, for 
the information it gives in a compact form, and the suggestions, 
appropriate to the present time, which it inevitably prompts. 





* The Schools of Charles the Great, and the Restoration of Education in the Ninth 
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One of the e interesting chapters in the book is the intro- 
ductory one, relating the struggles between Paganism and Christ- 


ianity in Gaul, or to use its subsequent and more proper desig- | 


nation, Frankland, for supremacy in education, and the temporary 
eclipse of learning of all sorts under the more than barbaric Mero- 
vingians. The history during this period of that Gaul which had 
become more Roman than Rome itself is neither more nor less 
than an exemplification of the truth that whatever is of the light 
must in the end prevail. The Fathers, in their hatred of Paganism, 
denounced what is good in it—its philosophy, its learning, 
its then unsurpassed educational method—they cried out 
imperatively, ‘‘ Refrain from all the writings of the heathen.” 
The Emperor Julian retaliated by expelling Christians from 
the office of public instructors. In the struggle the Christ- 


ians were victorious; Jerome in a dream hears a voice ad-| 


dressing him, ‘‘ Ciceronianus es, non Christianus,—ubi, enim, 
thesaurus tuus est cor tuum!” closes his Cicero and Plautus 
and lives to ask exultingly,—‘‘ How many now read Aristotle? 


upon ‘faith and baptism.” Of Alcuin’s scientific knowledge, this 
is a specimen :— 

“Tn arithmetic we find him attributing a mysterious power to the 
numbers 3 and 6, which he speaks of as containing ‘ the keys of nature,” 
A treatise which he compiled on music is no longer extant. In 
astronomy, fancy, or arbitrary hypothesis, supplied the place of observa- 
tion; while the ray of light that flashed from the page of Capella upon 
the dark system of Ptolemy appears never even to have arrested hig 
attention. Inthe month of July, 797, the planet Mars disappeared from 
the heavens, and was not again visible until the following July, 
Charles, whose interest in astronomical questions was singularly active, 
inquired eagerly of Alcuin the cause of this portentous phenomenon ; 
and was met by the facetious reply that the sun had detained the planet 
in its course, but had at last again released it, through fear of the 
| Nemzan lion !” 


When worn out with the hard work of answering the inquiries 
of the robust minds of the Palace—many of them much superior 
in nearly all important respects to his own—and seandalised by 
the lax morals of the Court, he retired to the wealthy Abbey of 
Tours, with its thousands of serfs, the school of the monastery 
which he founded meant nothing more than hatred of every form 


How many know even the names of Plato’s writings? Here and | of innovation, and sprosoription of pagan Warpling:. ‘The dllef 


there, in some retired nook, old age recons them at its leisure ; | 


thing to be said for Alcuin as an educational reformer is that 


while our rustice and fishermen are the talk of all, sr he urged Charles to spread the blessings of education through his 


the whole world echoes with their discourse.” And yet, 


empire, and had a hand in the celebrated capitulary of 787, 


according to the law of the irony of history, the Christianity of | which, with a view to this spreading: of ‘edtestion, Charles 


the time had to fall back upon ancient Pagan culture to oppose 
modern Pagan force, as represented by the Frank invaders of 
Gaul. Apollinarius, “‘ the last gentleman-bishop of the Church,” 
boasted that he had pressed Pagan classics and philosophy 
into the service of the Church. In one sense, all this was 
of no avail; in another, it was of great service. Roman 
Gaul fell before Clovis at Soissons; but Clovis, in turn, bowed 
before Roman Christianity, and was baptised at Rheims. Yet for 
a time it seemed to be all over with learning in Gaul generally. 
In the wreck of things, the old municipal schools of Roman Gaul 
virtually disappeared, and literature and learning were kept 
alive in the monasteries and monastic schools, identified with the 
name of Cassian. Cassian, indeed, planted Pagan learning, 
and in his eyes the monastery was nothing more than a school 
for heaven. But the monastic seminaries, not at first subject to 
episcopal power, increased and flourished for a time. Again 
political confusion threatened to put out the light; in the 
wars between Austrasia and Neustria, theological learning 
declined. Bishops and priests fell into immoral courses; 
such was the Merovingian disrespect for the Church, that 
Chilperic I. drew up a new Confeagion of Faith, in which 
he suppressed the distinctions of the Three Persons in the 
Trinity, and enjoined the addition of seven letters to the alphabet. 
Piety and learning fled from Frankland, and found shelter in 
Britain and Ireland, in York and Canterbury, Lindisfarn and | 
the Holy Isle, and thither the eye of the great Carlovingian 
monarch turned, when he had a breathing-time in the work of 
conquest and reconstitution. In the year 781, Charles, then 
little over forty, met at Parma the York scholasticus Alcuin, who 
was engaged in conveying the pallium from Pope Adrian to his 
friend Eanbald, the newly-created Archbishop of York. Alcuin 
had an unbounded admiration for Charles ; Charles wished to re- 
introduce learning into Frankland, by what was then the ortho- 
dox method. A bargain was struck between the two; Alcuin 
left York for Aachen, to open and superintend the school of the 
Palace. 

Mr. Mullinger’s account of Alcuin’s two schools—the school of 
the Palace at Aachen, and the school of the monastery at Tours, 
to -which he retired—will not raise the reputation of the York 
ecclesiastic for anything but virtue, amiability, and practicality. 
He was at the best a grammarian and a theologian, and in 
everything utterly subservient to Rome. Charles, indeed, who 
was possessed of a keen, inquiring spirit, probably sought the 
services of Alcuin simply on account of his unquestioning ortho- 
doxy. Before his time, there had been in Frankland a short 
struggle between the spirit of obedience to Rome, as represented 
by the British Boniface, and the spirit of resistance, as repre- 
sented by the Celtic Columban. Boniface had triumphed, had 
consecrated Pepin-le-Bref at Rheims, and had been martyred ; 
and so it was necessary for Charles not to offend Rome in its day 
of power. Yet Alcuin had no originality. {n ecclesiastical politics he 
simply followed in the steps of Gregory the Great ; his learning and 
theology, such as they were, were the echoes of the Venerable 
Bede. In logic, rhetoric, and metaphysic, he was nowhere; in theo- 
logy, he pushed the analogical method to sheer fatuity ; when finally 
pressed by the inquisitive Charles to show the difference between 
a Christian and a Pagan philosopher whose maxims were virtually 


addressed to the bishops and abbots throughout the empire, and 
which, with pardonable exaggeration, Ampére has called the 
‘charter of modern thought.” Mr. Mullinger rightly says of 
this capitulary that “‘ the stipulation with respect.to what may be 
termed the political element, as essential to success in teaching— 
in the requirement that the instructor shall be desirous of im- 
parting knowledge—points to one of the best features in the 
monastic theory of education.” The movement was well 
followed up, so far as instructions were concerned. Two years 
after this great capitulary came another, ordaining that every 
monastery and abbey “have its school, where boys may be taught 
the Psalms, the system of musical notation, singing, arithmetic, 
and grammar.” This was succeeded in 797 by a capitulary 
addressed by Théddulfus, Bishop of Orleans, to the clergy of his 
diocese, requiring them ‘‘to open schools in every town and 
village, and to receive the children of the faithful for instruction, 
demanding in return no payment.” So was laid the foundation 
of the parish-school education of the past, perhaps of the free- 
schools of the future. 

Charles survived Alcuin ten years, but the two other schools of 
which Mr. Mullinger treats, the School of Fulda and the Irish 
School, flourished in the times of his son and grandson, Lewis the 
Pius and Charles the Bald. Even in Alcuin’s life-time, Charles, 
although he never failed in respect to his old instructor, had 
alarmed him much by placing at the head of the Palatian School 
a representative of Columban theology, in the person of Clement 
of Ireland. It is more than probable, however, that Charles 
favoured Clement not so much because his theology was 
different from Alcuin’s, as because he was strong where Alcuin 
was weak,—in astronomy. The baleful tendencies which Alcuin 
sought to check developed themselves in pupils of his own. One 
of these, Rabanus, Abbot of Fulda, and not less conspicuous than 
Alcuin for zeal as a founder of schools and monasteries, com- 
bated many of the superstitions regarding natural phenomena 
which his master had cherished as bulwarks of the faith, and as 
Mr. Mullinger says, ‘‘ not only enlarged the whole conception of 
monastic and ecclesiastical culture, but also brought to bear upon 
each subject of instruction somewhat of novelty of treatment and 
independence of judgment.” Lupus Servatus, of Ferriéres, a 
pupil of Rabanus, threw himself into the work of reviving the 
study of the Classics—of all things most detested and feared by 
Alcuin—and the account of his services to culture in a turbulent 
time forms one of the most enjoyable chapters in this book. 
Finally, at the Court of Charles the Bald, the Celtic or inquiring 
spirit in theology triumphed for a period in the person of John 
Scotus Erigena, with his eternal quid distat? his rejection of all 
authority unless it appears supported by reason, and his denial of 
the personality of the principle of evil, and of the eternity of 
future punishment. Thus it is that the ninth century, beginning 
in darkness, leads up to light,—to the era of Universities, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation. 





ALFRED DE MUSSET.* 
Twenty years after the death of Alfred de Musset, his brother— 
an author himself of some reputation—has given the world an 








identical with those of Christianity, he had simply to fall back 
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* Biographie d Alfred de Musset: sa Vie et ses Guvres. Par Paul de Musset. 
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account of his life. If it loses, after this interval of time, some of 
the interest which always attaches to the biography of a person 
who was prominent among the leading men of the day, it gains, 
on the other hand, for the chief figure of the work, a much calmer 
and maturer judgment than if published soon after his death, and 
we cannot but think that biographers in this country might very 
well follow M. Paul de Musset’s example, and publish, with a 
little more deliberation, their friends’ or relatives’ lives. 

Alfred de Musset was born in December, 1810, in the centre of 
old Paris, in what was then the Rue de la Noyers, close to the 
Hotel Cluny, one of those streets which the improvements of the 
Second Empire have completely erased. His father, Victor de 
Musset, was a very capable military official, high in rank, who 
during his life occupied several important posts in the adminis- 
trative departments of the Army. He was a man, too, of 
considerable literary cultivation, having at one time pub- 
fished an edition of Rousseau’s works, as well as a lengthy 
criticism on the life and writings of the philosopher. In fact, 
at one period of his life, in 1821, he so far put away the 
sword for the book as to become Librarian of the Chamber of 
Peers. Moreover, his family could be traced through a long line 
of ancestors to one Rodolphe de Musset, in the twelfth century, 
and boasted among the past of their race a poet and musician in 
the thirteenth century, Colin de Musset, the friend and con- 
temporary of Thibaut, Count of Champagne, one of the first 
and most celebrated of the Troubadours. His mother was one 
of the Desherbiers, an old family of Champagne, so that Alfred 
de Musset was by birth, and certainly by his tastes, what would 
shave been called an aristocrat, born of a family proud both of 
their birth and their personal qualities. De Musset’s early years 
were passed partly in Paris and partly in the country, and he was 
early noticeable as an imaginative and sensitive boy, and for his 
alternating fits of vivacity and depression, Yet it isimpossible to 
find in his short life any of those prominently-marked occurrences 
which often render it possible to give a general and comprehensive 
outline of a man’s career. All the leading incidents of de 
Musset’s career were essentially literary, though the tenor of his 
life was frequently interrupted by the course of his various 
loves, which certainly failed to run smoothly. He was never 
married ; it is true that he fell in love, but he was constantly 
doing this, sufficiently thoroughly too to produce a very con- 
siderable impression upon the tone of his literary work, accord- 
ing to the state, whether of success or disappointment, of his 
passion. From time to time he left Paris, but he always 
returned thither, and looked upon it, much as he certainly 
appreciated country life, as his true home. Great national 
events happened, but these, again, affected him no more than 
as giving a slightly different tone to his thoughts for the time, and 
aslightly sterner cast to his poetry. He never at any time, like 
Victor Hugo and other great literary Frenchmen, concerned him- 
self actively with politics. Decidedly his were of a liberal stamp, 
but both his birth and his education, as well as his intimacy 
with the family of Louis Phillippe, inclined him rather to the 
Orleanist than to the Republican side. The second main land- 
mark, therefore, of his life is the date of his death, April, 1857. 
De Musset’s first attempt to put his thoughts into poetry was, if 
we except a boyish copy of verses to his mother, when he was only 
fourteen years old, a short narrative and descriptive poem of 
an antique character, written in the spring of 1828; and at 
the end of the following year appeared his first publication 
of any importance, Contes d’Espagne et d’Jtalie. At this time he 





however, to hit the popular taste, and de Musset was so dis- 
heartened by this failure that for seventeen years no piece of his 
appeared on the Parisian stage, though, from time to time, he 
wrote and published in the Revue des Deux Mondes some of his 
now best-known comedies, such as Il ne Faut Jurer de Rien, and 
others. The story of a second appearance of a work of de 
Musset’s on the stage is not a little singular. In 1837 he wrote 
a short comedy, called Caprice, which appeared as usual in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. About 1845, M. Bocage, director of the 
Odéon Theatre, was desirous of putting Caprice on the stage, but 
for some reason it was decided at that time not to represent it. 
But an actress, Mademoiselle Allan-Despréaux, had become very 
popular with the theatre-goers of St. Petersburg. Being desirous 
of playing some new and small piece at the Royal Theatre, she 
saw a short Russian play acted, which was so suitable that she 
desired to have it translated into French. She was told that it 
was a French piece which had been translated into Russian, 
and was from the pen of Alfred de Musset. It was played 
before the Russian Court, and the actress, when engaged in 1847 
to appear in Paris at the Comédie-Frangaise, chose one of her 
first two réles, the character of Mademoiselle de Léry ; and Alfred 
de Musset was henceforth, after this successful and singular re- 
introduction of his works, one of the most popular of French 
dramatic writers. 

For a brief period, de Musset, rather for the purpose of bread- 
winning than for the pleasure of composition, wrote a few novels, 
which, like most of his work, first made their appearance in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Indeed this connection of his with this 
periodical reflects a good deal of credit on the steadfastness of De 
Musset to those who were the first to appreciate his gifts, and on 
the forbearance and good-nature of M. Buloz and his colleagues. 
In January, 1833, an article appeared by Sainte-Beuve, the most 
appreciative that had hitherto been published on his works, which, 
from the reputation of the writer, naturally drew a good deal of 
attention to the object of it. Accordingly, he was chosen 
by M. Buloz to write also for the Revue, and in April of the 
same year appeared de Musset’s first contribution, the drama 
of Andrea del Sarto, and from that time forth not a year passed 
without the Revue containing a drama, a poem, a novel, or a critical 
essay from his pen. During the first part of his connection with 
the Revue he contributed several novels, but after he left off writing 
prose he could never be prevailed on, however strongly pressed by 
M. Buloz, to take up this kind of writing again ; and in spite of the 
regard which existed between them, the editor would often have to 
wait for several months for a short poem,—the fruit at last of some 
sudden impulse or suggestion. This very Keview was the cause 
of one of his most popular compositions, which well exemplifies, 
too, the suddenness of his work. One number contained a song 
of the German poet Becker, insulting to the patriotism of 
Frenchmen, with, as De Musset thought, an insufficient answer, 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise de la Paix.” The family were at breakfast, 
chatting together, when De Musset took up the new number ; his 
face suddenly brightened, his eyes sparkled, he struck his hand 
on the table, and rushed off to his own room. Two hours 
after he returned, and recited ‘‘Le Rhin Allemand,” a song 
which became so popular that it was set to music by 
more than fifty composers, and caused de Musset to receive 
a challenge from some Prussian officers. His heart, in fact, 
was never in his prose works, and in 1839 he abruptly 
declared that he would write no more romances. Having counted 





formed the youngest of a group of able men who, under the lead | the pages of the Croisilles, he exclaimed, “Finis prose!” and 
of Victor Hugo, were setting themselves up as akind of romantic | henceforth never wrote more prose. “‘ Everybody,” said he, ‘‘ could 
school of writers. Among them were numbered Prosper Merimée, | write, with more or less grace, a love-story, and therefore he 


Alfred de Vigny, and Sainte-Beuve. Often it was their habit to 
take long evening walks to watch the setting sun, or to ascend 
the towers of Notre Dame and gaze over Paris, and then return | 
to the house of Hugo, and pass the night in literary discussions | 
and in the recitation of poetry. It is noticeable that the leader 
of this band has survived his followers, and is still in the 
energetic use of his powers when they are no more. In Sainte- 
Beuve, the ablest critic of his time, de Musset found asympathetic 








critic, who quickly discovered his talents. After reading one of his 
very earliest pieces, he wrote to a friend, ‘Il y a parmi nous un 


should remain a poet only.” ‘The fact of a popular dramatic 
author being also a poet naturally did much to attract people's 
attention to his shorter pieces of poetry, hence the year 1847 is 
perhaps one of the most marked in de Musset’s literary career. 
In 1850 another event occurred of some note in his life, his elec- 
tion to a chair in the Academy. He had long hesitated to offer 
himself as a candidate, fearing that the style of his work would 
scarcely be appreciated by the electors. At length, however, M. 
Merimée, whose classical studies and official position rendered 
him an admirable patron, prevailed upon him to offer himself as 





enfant plein de génie,” and from that time he was in no slight | 
measure the means of making Alfred de Musset known to the 
Parisian and consequently to the whole literary world. We 
find, too, that Alfred de Musset had an early desire to dis- 
tinguish himelf as a dramatic writer, but his want of success 
at first for many years prevented him from making a 
Second attempt. So far back as 1830 a piece called La 





a successor to M. Dupaty. From his brother's account, he was 
chosen rather from a desire to avoid disappointing a man 
loved by all who knew him, than from any strong appreciation of 
his merits by those who had to choose a successor to the vacant 
seat. 

If we turn to a different point in his life, the various tem- 
porary attachments to which he succumbed, they seem to be 


Nuit Vénitienne was played at the Odéon Theatre. Itquite failed, 
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evidence of a want of truth and depth in his character. He was 
deep in love for the time ; he seems to have felt none of the kind 
of devotion which goes deeper than passion and means something 
infinitely better, and after being plunged into the depths of 
despair when the lady abandoned him, he always, after a period 
of depression, consoled himself afresh. The most serious of these 
love-affairs was that with the great novelist, George Sand. The 
writer of this biography does not directly mention Madame 
Dudevant by name, but he devotes some space to the prelude and 
the consequences of this attachment,—one of more than ordinary 
interest, from the celebrity of the person who was the object of 
it. De Musset and this lady had determined to make a tour in 
Italy in 1833, a project greatly disapproved of by his mother. But 
one morning, the *‘dame inconnue,” as M. Paul de Musset is pleased, 
with unnecessary mystery, to call her, alighted at de Musset’s 
house, and persuaded his mother to trust her son to her “‘ motherly 
care.” All appeared to go well till the travellers reached Venice, 
when de Musset’s letters to his friends ceased for six weeks; then 
news arrived of a severe illness, and of his approaching return, 
told in a most depressed tone,—‘‘ Je vous apporterai un corps 
malade, une fme abattue, un cceur en sang, mais qui vous aime 
encore.” For a good many months de Musset remained 
weak both in body and mind. He gave no details of his rup- 
ture with the distinguished novelist, and five years after, in 
describing, not the facts of the case, but his later feelings, he 
simply says, with epigrammatic terseness, that she was dark, with 
large eyes, ‘I loved her, she left me,” though in ashort dramatic 
piece which he afterwards wrote—‘‘On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour ”—some traces of this affair are to be found in the char- 
acters of Camille and Perdicace. Had de Musset found some lady 
to whom he could have been bound by a nobler and more sacred 
tie, and one with a mind full of sympathy and power, in all 
likelihood many of the troubles of his life would not have 
overtaken him. There is one connection which he formed, 
however, which in some respects compensated for his ignobler 
loves—with the lady whom he called his ‘“marraine.” She 
was both a friend and, it may justly be said, a mother to him, 
and though his own mother long lived with him in Paris, this 
lady and his elder brother, the writer of this book, seem much 
more thoroughly to have occupied the place of a large-hearted 
mother and father. Except that this lady acted so completely 
the place of friend and guardian, the incident is not at all 
unlike the friendship of Prosper Merimée for his ‘ Inconnue,” 
and shows that the latter attachment, very singular in English 
eyes, was by no means extraordinary in France, or entitled to be 
wondered at, as it was a few years ago, when his now well-known 
letters were first published. That de Musset’s ‘“ marraine” 
did great service to him in his general life and in his literary 
work no one who reads these pages can doubt. For in many 
respects, de Musset was little more than a child, with its impulses 
and its weaknesses, and its capability of being guided by soberer 
minds. His impulsive nature is well shown, indeed, by the way 
in which, after beginning to reflect on philosophical subjects and 
the wonders of Nature, he suddenly, with astonishing ardour, set 
to work to read through ancient and modern philosophical works, 
from Plato to Locke. The end of this attempt was eminently 
characteristic :—‘‘ Souvent rebuté par l’outrecuidance dogma- 
tique des uns, l’indecision et l’obscurité des autres, il fermait le 
volume, et reprenait ou il avait laissé, l’histoire de la pauvre 
Bernerette. Mais le jour méme ou il coucha son héroine dans la 
tombe, comme les larmes lui venaient aux yeux, en écrivant la 


“derniére page, sa défaillance avait cessé. Il me dit ce 


mot, que je n’ai jamais oublié, ‘J’ai assez lu, assez cherché, 
assez regardé.’ Les larmes et la priére sont d’essence divine. 
C’est un Dieu qui nous a donné la faculté de pleurer, et 
puisque les larmes viennent de lui, la priére retourne A lui.’ 
Dés la nuit suivant il commence [Espoir en Dieu” (p. 193). All 
Alfred de Musset’s poems, and indeed all his work were essentially 
‘‘sentimental” in the proper sense of the word. Some little 
incident touched his sensitive feelings, and instantly, if in the vein, 
he composed or began to writea poem. For instance, he imagines 
that a lady intends to make him become her lover, and the 
comedy of Chandelier is at once suggested. Thus in many 
respects his works contain the story of his life, all his sorrows and 
his joys bubbled out in verse; so that whilst there is much that 
is attractive to all, there is much that is purely egotistical. For 
certainly the characteristic of de Musset’s poetry is its frankness ; 
every feeling and thought were thrown into poetry, it became 
almost personified to him, to go back to it was to return to his 
dearest companion. As he wrote in “ La Nuit d’Aoit”:— 


“Salut & ma fidéle amie, 
Salut, ma gloire et mon amour. 
La meilleure et la plus chérie, 
Est celle qu’on trouve au retour, 
L’opinion et l’avarice 
iennent un temps de m’emporter. 
Salut, ma mére, et ma nourrice, 
Salut, salut, consolatrice ! 
Ouvre tes bras, jo viens chanter.” 
Thus the nature of his poetry is very varied ; the gravest and the 
gayest subjects he touched with a charming simplicity, and a 
suggestive line of thought lies by the side of trifling descriptions, 
This same brightness and openness no doubt caused de Musset to be 
so popular with his contemporaries. He numbered among friends, 
as has already been seen, many well-known men—Sainte-Beuve, 
Prosper Merimeé, M. Buloz, were his most intimate associates—but 
the brightness, and even the sorrowfulness at times, of his nature led 
him rather to make boon companions of the light-hearted lovers 
of pleasure than of the severer intellects of France ; and when his 
health by degrees grew more and more delicate, he to some extent 
permitted pleasures to degenerate into excesses, in order to drown 
the melancholy which his physical weakness caused. In conse- 
quence, his ‘‘ marraine” on one occasion wrote to upbraid him for it. 
Thereupon he wrote a sonnet, asking for her pity, instead of 
reproaches :— 
“ Dans ce verre ou je cherche & noyer mon supplice, 
Laissez plutét tomber quelques pleurs de pitié, 
Qu’a d’ancions souvenirs devrait votre amitié.” 
As will have been seen, de Musset’s character wanted the 
higher qualities, and his poetry reflected his character. He 
was always a graceful, though never a consistently powerful 
writer; he was essentially the poet of human nature, Parisian 
life, and intellect. He neither analysed life, like Mr. Browning, 
nor idealised it, like Hugo, but collecting its joys and its 
sorrows within his own large-hearted and sympathetic grasp, 
he poured them forth in stormy poems and sparkling verses: 
Those powers with which he was gifted he used to the uttermost, 
and in later years under considerable physical disadvantages. 
When he quietly died whispering, ‘‘Dormir..... . enfin je 
vais dormir!” his dying moments were in singular contrast to 
the general mental tenor of his life. He had made a considerable 
name, to which it is doubtful if a longer life would have added 
more lustre, for his gifts were not such as improve greatly in 
maturer years; they were fit for the spring-time of life, with its 
eager aspirations and its warm feelings,—they early reached their 
full strength. As we have said, de Musset’s writings contain 
much of the story of his life, and to them this kindly and pleasant 
narrative of his elder brother will form an appropriate companion 
and guide. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Notes and Sketches of an Architect. From the French of Felix 
Narjoux. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The author has given us a descrip- 
tion of his journey through Holland, North-West Germany, and Denmark, 
from a professional point of view, and has handsomely illustrated it by 
the most valuable of the contents of his sketch-book. We thus learn 
the chief features of the public buildings in the principal towns of these 
countries; and of still greater importance, if we would acquire a correct 
idea of the mode of life of the inhabitants, an accurate and technical 
account of their houses and domestic arrangements. M. Narjoux, 
besides being an architect, is a keen observer of men and manners, and 
his readers will gain much information about the habits and character 


‘of the people with whom he comes in contact, although, unfortunately, 


he mars his work by a great want of impartiality,—a fault pro- 
ceeding from a two-fold cause, an over-ruling opinion of the 
superiority of the French, and a thorough detestation of the German 
race. We felt some sympatby for him at first,—a man of great refine- 
ment, coming from the gay and elegant Paris, among the stolid and 
lethargic Dutch, with their monotonous and unpicturesque landscape. 
When he enters Hanover, he openly confesses that the image of the 
French disasters and their terrible misfortunes recurred to his mind, 
and that the people and country appeared to him under a new light and 
different aspect to what fhey did in his former visit, and we begin at 
once to distrust. This is his picture of the Germans—a race with great 
physical power, but of little intelligence, and of immense vanity, whose 
prominent characteristics are wearing spectacles, eating and drinking 
inordinately, a fondness for coarse jests, ‘‘ over which their countenance 
expands with simple and dull enjoyment, and over which they ponder 
a quarter of an. hour,” and always smoking, when not eating. The 
women are badly dressed, ungraceful, and inelegant, their behaviour 
with men indecorous in the extreme, and their language fit only for 
French horses! He is particularly hard on German lovers, “ They 





talk little and think less, but exchange interminable kisses, while they 
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dream of philosophy and ethereal poetry.” Denmark has his warm 
sympathies, for the Danes have been ill-used by the Prussians, and they 
appear to have as great a hatred of them as M. Marjoux himself. In 
spite of this drawback, the book is very entertaining. 

Married at Last. By Helen Dickens. 2 vols. (C. J. Skeot.)— 
There are many things in these volumes to remind us of Jaue Eyre. 
There is 2 young woman, short and plain, with a gift of clever speech 
and much courage in saying what she means; there isa spoilt, affec- 
tionate child, her pupil; a worldly aunt, who makes use of her clever 
niece; two handsome, empty-headed girls, her cousins, to whom she 
acts as a foil; finally, a lover, who makes court to her by carrying her 
round the room. All these things suggest, directly or indirectly, 
Charlotte Bronte’s famons novel. Of course, the comparison is one 
which few writers could stand. Yet Married at Last has some clever- 
moss, and is not unreadable. The chief fault is being somewhat 
obscure. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Challenger’ By W. J.J. Spry, R.N. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—There are several claimants to the honour of relating 
the story of the ‘Challenger’s’ voyage. The tale is, indeed, one that 
will bear being told more than once. Mr. Spry has given us herea 
very pleasant volume, which the general reader will find agreeable and 
not without instraction. A general sketch of the scientific observations 
and operations and of their results is given, from which one may carry 
away as much good as can be got by those without special preparation 
in the subject. We may specially note the curious “Story of the 
Brothers Stottenhoff.” The two brothers were landed on Inaccessible 
Island, in the hope of making some money by seal-hunting and barter, 
and remained there something less than a year. 


Switzerland and the Swiss. By the Author of “Knight of the 
Frozen Sea.” (Seeloys.)—This is a readable little volume, pleasantly 
put together, though it is not of equal merit throughout. The chapter 
on the lake-dwellings is the result of careful reading, and gives the 
result of the discoveries in a neat and compendious form. The sketch 
of the history of Switzerland is also in some respects good, only the 
author does not hold the theoretical balance quite evenly. When, for 
instance, he speaks of Low ‘five Cantons still remained determinately 
Romish,” and remarks that the old Waldstiitter were ‘‘ wondrously and 
sadly changed since the days of William Tell,” he does not perceive 
that it may well have been the same sturdy spirit that made them 
so tenacious, now of their old rights, now of their old faith. The Swiss 
are a remarkable and interesting people, but their national life has not 
beena model. They have not been a happy family at home, or righteous 
in their dealings with others. 


Deephaven. By Sarah O. Jewett. (Osgood and Oo., Boston, U.S.)— 
Deephaven is a New England fishing-village, somewhat decayed,—they 
are beginning to have decayed things over there. Thither go one 
summer Kate Lancaster (whose mother has inherited some property in 
the place) and her friend, and in this volume we have the record of 
what they did and saw, how they made acquaintance with the fisher- 
men and inhabitants generally, how they fished, and boated, and 
amused themselves,—spent, in fact, a very happy summer. There is 
no story and—delightful variety on the common run of little volumes— 
no love-making. Notasingle young man appears on the scene, and 
the book is amazingly improved by the omission. In fact, it is very 
charming. If New England has many such young women as Kate 
Lancaster and her friend, and has also such very pleasant writers to 
describe them to us, it is very much to be congratulated. 


Daisy and the Earl. By Constance Howell. (Samuel Tinsley.)—A 
pretty story, which leaves a distinct and pleasing impression of itself 
upon the mind. Daisy is a very fresh, unsophisticated country girl, of 
gentle birth ; the Earl a somewhat blasé young man. She falls in 
love with him, and lets out her secret in the most artless way possible, 
never fancying for a moment but that he returns her affection. The 
scene of this disclosure, the Earl’s surprise, concealed by him almost 
instantaneously under a well-assumed appearance of interest, but not 
quick enough to deceive the girl, her shame and grief and courageous 
assertion of her dignity,—all this is very prettily told. We should cer- 
tainly recommend the reader to follow up the story to its close. He will 
not think the time misspent. 


The Catholic Epistle of St. James. By F.T.Bassett,M.A. (Bagster 
and Sons.)—We have here a translation, with a commentary, of the 
Epistle of St. James. The translation does not seem much of an improve- 
ment on the Authorised Version. For ‘shadow of turning” (cporis 
éwerxiacua) in chap. i, 17, we have “shadow of declension,” which is 
not very clearly explained in the note on the passage. It is a case of 
obscurum per obscurius. However, the commentary has, on the whole, 
considerable merits, and is often suggestive, though now and then it 
strikes us as fanciful and needlessly mystical. This, we think, especially 
applies to the long excursus, at the end of the volume, “ on the glory,” in 
which the author discusses the subject of the Shechinah, which ho 
finds or thinks he finds in innumerable passages both of tho Old and 
New Testament. The whole of this essay is quite in the mystical tone 
of Philo Judssus, to whom he once refers by name. It is grounded on 
the phrase which occurs in chap. ii., 1, “the Lord of glory,” as it is in 


Jesus Christ, the Shechinah,” and he notes that it has essentially the 
same meaning as the words éwavyacua ris dens, in Heb. i., 3, which he 
would render ‘ a ray of the glory’(the Shechinah). According to this 
view, vis dgns, which our translators make a gonitive of quality 
after Xpierov, is in apposition with Xpierew. We cannot but 
think Mr. Bassett’s construction of the passage very questionable, 
and he is, we fancy, led to it by a preconceived theory. In his 
introduction, which forms a considerable part of his book, he argues 
that the Epistle was written, not by James the son of Alphzus, 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, but by James the son of Zebedee, whom 
Herod beheaded in A.D. 44. He does not, we think, make out at all a 
conclusive case, in opposition to the general opinion, which rests on a 
certain amount of tradition. It may be admitted that the authorship of 
the epistle is a matter of legitimate doubt, but it seems, on the whole, 
more probable to attribute it to one who lived to see the Christian 
Church more widely spread than it was in A.D. 44. It is addressed to 
the Twelve Tribes in the dispersion (rss iv 3iaewopa), and by these Mr. 
Bassett thinks are meant the Hellenists, those who were non-resident 
in Judwa,—to Grecising Jews, as distinct from Hebrews. This is his 
way of surmounting the objection that the date of the death of James, 
the son of Zebedee, does not allow time for the existence of a consider- 
able body of Jewish Christians. The internal evidence, he argues, 
points to this James. 

The Officers’ Memorandum-Book for Peace and War. Compiled by 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Harrison. (Henry S. King.)—We cannot better 
notice this little volume than by saying that it weighs a little more than 
two ounces, that its dimensions are 5in. by 3$in. by }in., and that 
Major-General Wolseley says of it, “I can confidently recommend 
Colonel Harrison’s Memorandum- Book to the officers of the Army, as an 
excellent aide-mémoire upon military subjects.” 

We must mention with praise the patriotism of a “Citizen and 
Goldsmith,” who, on occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the introduction of printing, and in honour of William Caxton, 
gratuitously circulates Some Rules for the Conduct of Life, being those 
which the Corporation of London presents to every apprentice on 
whom its freedom is conferred. The volume is printed in type that 
resembles that of Caxton’s volumes. 








NEW MUSIC. 
_—j—— 

The Soldier’s Farewell. By Stephen Heller. (Ashdown and Parry.) 
—A piece of little importance, and one with less crude writing would 
undoubtedly prove quite as acceptable to the performer and equally 
effective to the listener. A few misprints occur, which, although 
trivial, might well be remedied. 

Ernani. By Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.)—This is a well 
arranged and altogether brilliant piece of music, of its class. To the 
lovers of operatic music arranged for the pianoforte this will prove to 
be a piece well worthy of a place in their repertoire. 

Home, Sweet Home. By Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.)—It 
will be generally acknowledged that this familiar air has now been worn 
threadbare. We must confess that Mr. Smith’s very extensive arpeggio 
chords and variations might find another home in the waste-paper 
basket. A more unsuccessful attempt to popularise its composer can 
scarcely be imagined. 

Chant de Féte. (De Mendelssohn.) By Stephen Heller. (Ashdown 
and Parry.)—A very effective transcription, thoughtfully arranged and 
well deserving of popularity. Messrs. Ashdown and Parry are to be 
complimented upon the clearness of the type displayed in this piece. 

Gavotte in E Minor. By E. Silas. (Ashdown and Parry.)—During 

the last few years this form of composition has gained great favour, 
with many composers who take the old masters for their model. The 
construction in too many cases presents so much plagiarism, that 
little can be said for the modern composer, beyond the possession of a 
slight idea of originality in melody, and this to a limited extent. Mr. 
Silas has succeeded to giving the pianoforte student a pleasing piece 
of this kind, at the same time lacking originality and brightness. 
Olden Days. Song. Words and music by Helen Martineau. (Weeks 
and Co.)—In this song Miss Martinean has successfully adapted her 
words to music. The accent is carefully considered throughout, which 
is more than can be said for many compositions of a similar character 
which come under our notice. It contains a somewhat elaborate 
accompaniment, which helps to make it both a descriptive and effective 
song. With a little more experience in vocal writing, and a deeper know- 
ledge of harmony, Miss Martineau may fairly claim for her songs @ 
popularity nearly equal to that which the well-known compositions by 
Claribel and V. Gabriel bave attained. 
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our version. Mr. Bassett thinks it ought to be rendered “ the Lord 


a 
Abn (Dr.), First German Course, y J. Gaber, OF 8V0....cecceresreeerennrereres (Tege) 1/6 
All the Year Round, New Series, Vol. 18 ‘ (Office) 5/6 
Brown asa Berry, cr 8vo. (Edinburgh Pub. Company) 5/0 
Bacon (Lord), Works, Moral and Historical, Cr 8V0 .....-c0.+0+ (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Brown (R.), Countries of the World, Vol. 1, 4t0.......cccesceeeneeeees Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
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Ifield (E. T.), Peter (A “ Stone"), ‘* This Rock,” “The Keys” ...(Hamilton) 7/6 
Sure cA ” Holy Bible, with Commentary, condensed, 3 vols. 4to ...... (Tegg) 31/6 
Denison (E.), Letters and other Writings (Bentley) 2/6 








ficulties of Political Economy, by a Young Begi cr 8yo. (S. Tinsley) 2/6 
Boose (P. D.), Stories of Village Life, 18mo Hecsecieerncotenasce neil wr oe + a4 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, pt. 22, 4t0 ......sesses0 | 
Segusbies Illust. Guide-Book to United States & Canada (Longmans & Co.) 10/6 
Fraser (A.), A Thing of Beauty, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... secseseeeeeee(Hiurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Gallenga (A.), Two Years of the Eastern Question, 2 vols. 8vo seee(S. Tinsley) 30/0 
Grant (G. M.), Ocean to Ocean, cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Grimley (H. N.), Tremadoc Sermons, 2nd edition, Cr 8VO........+++-s+0+ u 6 
Hardy (T.), A Pair of Blue Eyes, a Novel, cr 8vo .........(Henry S. King & Co.) 6 0 
Higgins (C.), Hints on Ophthalmic Out-Patient Practice, 12mo seeeee(Churchil]) | 
Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, Organ ed..,.(Low & Co.) 8/6 
Lake (J. J.), Notes and Essays on the Christian Religion, cr 8vo...(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Mahan (A.), Out of Darkness into Light, cr 8vo .........(Wesleyan Con. Office) 
Mayow (B.), Natural History of Shakespeare, 1200. se.-esseseereerseseerseeee(Slater) 5/0 
Miller (W. J.), Offerings to Friendship and Truth, cr 8vo......(Hamilton & Co.) 3/0 
Milton (J.), Paradise Regained, edited by C.S.Jerram, 18mo (Longman & Co.) 2/6 
Mintarn (W.), Travels West, new ed., cr 8vo, cloth ........ scoesessesee(S, Tinsley) 7/6 
Mother Goose's Jingles, 4to, boards (Routledge & Son) 2/0 
Mother Goose's Melodies, 4to, boards ... -+.(Routledge & Son) 2/0 
Renan (E.), Life of Jesus, cheap ed., cr 8vo.. eeeeeseveee( LTUDNEF) 1/6 
Rockstro (W. S.), Abbey Lands, a Tale, 12m seeeeesee( Masters) 5/0 
Sankey (I. D.), Enlarged Songs and Solos ....... ..(Morgan & Scott) 2/0 
Scepticism in Geology, and the Reasons for It, b , S8vo...(J. Murray) 6/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 16, Quentin Durward, Liby. ed. (Black) 8/6 
Spon's Engineers’ and Contractors’ Book of Prices, 1877-78, 4to seeseeeee (POU) 7/6 
Spry (W. J. J.), Cruise of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger,’ 5th Ed, (S. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Taylor (A. & J.), Poetical Works, CL 8VO sss.ssseesersesrere ... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Thoughts on Logic, &., cr 8vo a . ..(Triibner) 2/6 
Thudicham (J. L. W.), Treatise on the Pathology of the Urine......(Churchill) 15/ 


































SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column .......ssceeeee £3 10 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .., 
Quarter-Page secceessssevsceseereesee 2 12 6 | Quarter-Column 





Six lites and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly: 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 

Kingdom ... nae ons ose oe -- £1 8 6.014 3.0 7 9 
Including postage to any part of America, 

France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 

ampton),&c. ... on a om ow. 110 6..015 8..0 7 8 
Including postage to India, &c. (vié Brindisi)... 114 8...017 4...0 8 8 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


———a 


yYoeesentr WAR 1-86 Ww Ata 
‘Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effer vescence, and 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all “poy in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold bi 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
. “ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 














biscuits.” 
Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in Is Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chomists throughout the 
World. 








CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
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R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey, prepares for the 
Pablic Schools, not ignoring Physical Science. 
Freedom with responsibility characterises the moral 
government, and Palances the intellectual develop- 
ment. Good references given and required. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY, living in a very healthy district ten 
miles north of London, and having an efficient Gover- 
ness for her daughters, of 6 and 7 years old, would be 
glad to have entire charge of two little girls of similar 
age.—Address, “ G.,” Post Office, Mill Hill, N.W. 
TUTTGART.—A Lady and Gentle- 
man going to Stuttgart for the Education of 
their Family wish to take Charge of TWO or THREE 
CHILDREN to EDUCATE with them. References 
required.—For terms, &c., address, “ E.0.,” care of R. 
HE. WEBSTER, Esq., 2 Pump Court, Temple, to whom 
reference is given. 





CHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
value of £30 and £20 respectively, will be awarded, 
after a Competitive Examination in Arts, to be held 
on the Ist of October, 1877.—For further particulars, 
apply to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 
enrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


[ pAry ERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS (£40 to £204 

year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 14}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Olassics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen’s, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra, Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


Y}HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
‘W.—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science, Each Boy hasa separate Bedroom. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers. 
aurtbuiets woke Raper my on TUESDAY, 
SE — to the Head Master, H. 
LADELL, M.A. —_ — 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Oolleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool summer 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rey. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils under sixteen, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begins, Sept. 11. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General of £15 each, open to women as well as 
men, will be offered in OCTOBER next, For particu- 
lars apply to EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 

SOHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—Four or more of 
£15 to £50 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. 
ee Gira yao een from Miss C. 

2 ietoria Square, Clif 
the Secretary, as above. ‘ ee 




















OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


re OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





PPINGHAM LOWER SCHOOL. 


The AUTUMN TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th. BOYS admitted between the 
ages of eight and twelve.—Address, the Rev. R. J. 
HODGKINSON. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
A Ect tha Lov 

Secretaries { SOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 





LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOS, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. FS a 
N HOMME de LETTRES, FRAN- 
CAIS, Bachelier-ts-Lettres et @s-Sciences, 
désirerait achever du Educations francaises, ou 
donner des Lecons de Littérature ou de Poésie. Pré- 
paration aux Examens. Ecrire a“ E. V.," 42 Wake- 
field Street, Regent Square, W.C. 


TALIAN.—An Italian Professor, native 
of Siena, desires additional Pupils or Schools. 
Qualifies in Italian for Woolwich, the Line, &c. His 
pupils have more than doubled the necessary marks. 
Undertakes Translations of any kind .—Signor CONTI, 
165 Ebury Street, S.W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. (Cambridge 
Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 1868) prepares Four 
Pupils for the University and Competitive Examina- 
tions. Two vacancies next term, August 20. Present 
pupils, old Carthusians, Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
term. References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford ; Sir Henry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Rev. A. St. 
John Mildmay, and others. 
Also, WANTED, a GRADUATE (Oxford or Cam- 
bridge) in Classical Honours, as ASSISTANT-TUTOR. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 

The SESSION 1877-78 will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 11. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSGIPS will be awarded 
by OPEN COMPETITION in October next. Candi- 
dates to send their names to Miss Martineau, at the 
College, before September 20. . 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, 
boarding, &c., to be had at the Vollege. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
SESSION 1877-78. 

A COURSE of LECTURES on INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, with Laboratory Practice, by OLIVER 
J. LODGE, D.Se. London, will begin in October. 
Lecture Class on Saturday from 1.40 to 2.40; Class for 
Practical Work on Wednesdays from 1.40 to 3.40. Fees 
for both classes, £2 12s 6d; for Lectures only, £1 11s 6d. 

A Laboratory is fitted 4 in the College. 

. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 














HsAD Master: R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and for 13 years 
Assistant-Master at —; and Rugby. 

ASSISTANT-MASsTERS: Rev. T. A. A. CHIROL, M.A., 
late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and Junior 
Mathematical Scholar in the University (ist-class 
Mathematical School, 1870); J. M. Batren, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge (ist-class 
Classical Tripos, 1875). 

A Classical and Modern School. First Examination 
for the Foundation, August7, First Eatrance Exami- 
nation for Non-Foundationers, September 27, 1877, 
— the oe will be opened. 

or terms and forms of entry, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. mained 


} AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


R= of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS.- 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Established 1847. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Trieunially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
POLICIES in FORCE, £3,314,660. 
AOCUMULATED FUND, £655,665 68 8d. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


} ssamemmens LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 


70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
OROSS, S.W. 


The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and BXOBP+ 
— security to t 4 ah 1 as, 

‘or Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, ly to. 
ROBERT O. TUCKER, pe mag 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ASSURANCEOCOMPANY 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSORIBED OAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and @ 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 
Ageats, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ON OGRA MS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Oreste, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems, 

RAISED, RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCBNTRIO MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illaminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the —— style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
— arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

‘ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, H&RALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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~ JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


¥Y ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
—. WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


# Bxceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 


free from 
BENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourpe Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


CARSON’S_ PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is ee DOOR for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is Hy STONE. to 

WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 

2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL OOLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGats HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
avy TOOTH POWDER, gives the TexTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 64 Bower: 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its ty. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what or: 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and .'8, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
OHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 




















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
‘Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orossz 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
=... Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


OHN BURGESS andSON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” ; 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Buiziovs 
HEADACHE AND DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS.— 
Whenever there is any excess of bile, or when that 
secretion does not naturally pass from the liver, it 
enters the circulation, vitiates the blood, and gives 
rise to headache, sickness, weariness, and depression 
Of spirits. This evil is readily corrected by a few doses 
of these Pille, which work a ly cure without 
creating nausea, or oe e stomach—conse- 
quences too frequently entailed by the administration 
of purgatives. Holloway’s Pills simultaneously purify 








and sirengthen. They improve the appetite, cleanse 
the palate, and invigorate the stomach. These Pills 
act as the most successful alteratives, effecting a silent 
but certain change for the better in every organ which 
has become disordered either through luxurious 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ppesenaonnas.] 

My Dear Smr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I = i" hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the tection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new ‘Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The ——— “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
le.) 





Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


March, 1877. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR PERRY AND 00.’ 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 
grouse. ‘These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of thelr writiag. Sold by all Stationers 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Sma!! Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d penqnene, 
‘hese Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Sta! r. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LiGHTs AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLV. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 

TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 














OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and | and Spectacular Entertainment, written by Ellis i 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished | nolds, a ny by Mr. George B .—DEA’ 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every | in the TU ER, a Scientific Lecture, “rn noe 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely riments by Professor Gardner.—The B 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish | TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and | by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. pe a Mm eo ome F witnessed —H 
’ : tad —. | conduct y the Poly nic um. — 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 4), Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
wy ya ep Bre; | J. L. King.—Admission to the whole, Is. Schools and 
7S. — ‘ from 12 to 5 and f 
y years, signed, “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” Culiécen under ten, Gd. Open from d from 


ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to UDDEN MOURNING— 
direct the attention of my orients —~ | the Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
meral public to the s advantages of PARR’S | enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 











2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 


pecial 
IFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvelious.—I am yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 


are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYKETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Di Excellent, refreshing, and in- 








living or other causes, 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning ouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or families, 
JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 





Regent Street W. 
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LONDON 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1836, and Incorporated in 1874 under “ The Companies 


Act, 1862.” 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—£3,750,000, in 75,000 SHARES of 


£50 EACH. 


Report adopted at the Half-yearly General Meeting 2nd August, 1877. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


AND COUNTY BANKING 


———— 





Securities 


By Cash on hand at Head Office and Branches, Cr. 
and with Bank of England .............c0sesssseevee 2,715,601 9 2 
Cash placed at Call and at Notice covered by 
Securiti 2,731,937 2 8 
5,447,538 11 19 





Investments, viz. :— 
Government and Guaranteed Siocks.,.......... 2,822,997 18 9 
Colonial Government and other Stocks and 


279,317 12 6 





Discounted Bills, and advances to Customers 
in Town and Country 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (8 per Contra) .......0cccsseesees 2,238,925 2 10 





8,102,315 11 g 
seGiserennisosinsiavpeettinn, SOUND 





17,939,931 0 16 


Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 



































The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the Balance-Sheet of the Bank 5 and Fittings sores 482,802 19 § 
for the half-year ended 30th June last, have the satisfaction to report that, after ane sey 4 8 52,296 18 & 
paying interest to Customers and all charges, allowing for Rebate, and makin aries and all other expenses at Head Office 

rovision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits amount to £122,889 11s 10d. aud Branches, including Iucome-tax on 

his sum, added to £11,166 8s 3d brought forward from the last account, produces Profits and Salaries 134,615 11 1 
a total of £134,056 0s 1d. auinse i 

They have declared an Interim Dividend for the half-year at the rate of 16 per Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Aeeeee 18 2 
cent. per annum, which will absorb £120,000, leaving a balance of £14,056 0s 1d to | To Interest paid to Customers, as above. £52,296 18 5: 
be carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. Expenses...... hore hate 134.615 11 ¥ 

" p Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account 39,876 19 3 

The Dividend, £1 12s per share, free of Income-tax, will be payable at the Head . 

Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 13th inst. os ama ge mou yl Half-year. mo 4 : 
’ 

BALANCE-SHEET Cr £360,845 8 10 
Of the London and County Banking Company, 30th June, 1877. By Balance brought forward from last Account £11,166 8 3 

Dr: £ —_ £ “e Gross ~ he yo gut after making provision for Bad 

: - a te. 
To Capital paid up..s.ccrsccsesocssescrsesessvesssssesssssseeee 1,500,000 0 6 ——— susare © 
OUT NEES cc cocnsccvecceesuiesscens 700,000 0 0 £360,845 8 10 
Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ < We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance-Sheet, and have 
Balances, &C. ....ccrersrereerees 22,364,730 1 5 found the same to be correct. 





Liabilities’ on Acceptances, covered by 


SOI Siivtcisistiaveetntdinecicipvece + 2,233,925 210 








Profit and Loss Balance brought from last 


Account 





Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making 





11,166 8 3 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, viz. : 349,679 0 7 











24,598,655 4 


oo 


(Signed) MUNGO McGEORGE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, Auditors. 


London and County Bank, July 26,1877. RICHARD H. SWAINE, 





ONDON and 





COUNTY BANKING COMPANY,.— 


4 NOTICE is hereby given, thata DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Com > 
at the rate of 8 per cent. for the Half-year ended June 30th, 1877, will be PAYABLE 
360,845 8 10 | to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the: 
———————__ | Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 13th inst.—By order of the Board, 
£27,159,500 13 1! 21 Lombard Street, August 3rd, 1877. W. McKEWAN 


, General Manager. 





TATUE of the PRINCE of WALES, 


for BOMBAY.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 


WEEE (44, or by post 44d), for View—also of Odiham 
School—The Household at various Eras, with Illustra- 
tions — Russia — College of Indian Engineers — The 
Cathedral of St. Asaph—Pompeii—Mottoes in Build- 
ings, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATOH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 
Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Orystal 
o £3 38.—Sent By free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


—— LI WHISKY. 
4 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in a to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on —— to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 




















CHWEPPE’S Prepared from the 
SUUMALVERN ue Waun of ie 


SELTZER. Springs. 
CAUTION.—Every bottle protected by a label with 
name and trade-mark—A FOUNTAIN. 
Schweppe’s Mineral Waters have always had the 
atronage of Royalty, and continue to be supplied to 
er Majesty the Queen. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
~ “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 


awarded to J. S. FBY and SONS. 


| TLFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 

Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
| fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
| application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


MHE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 

RETURN ICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
— TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.— 
‘There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness.”— 
London Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES, ’— 
THACKERAY, in the “ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—*“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 











| ¢\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills eeu at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad-- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, ey 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Fore Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascer' 
on a at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Children, 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


PANISH FLY is the acting in ent 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 











ONSUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 


OC Re by 
GAvory and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
a to be had of all Chemists. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be > 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable oJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. : 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; pos free. 

JOHN WHITE, Mauufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





AIK-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CUR a 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stampe.. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of all Chemists. 





REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 

duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately t¢ is 

used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this beautifally-per- 

fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its o 1 

colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 

sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 

hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is qui 

shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 

out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 

ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. KAR MAOHINE,. 
or forming the ear. Pamp hlet sent for two stamps. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years. 
have approved of this pee solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Annette. 


“Sr. OLAVE'S,” &c, 2 vols. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 


Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 

ApamMs. 3 vols. 

The Marquis of Lossie. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


Durrvs Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” 
2 vols. (August 10. 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Royal 8vo, price 2s. 
THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 


A Consideration of Means for the Representation of 
the British Colonies in an Imperial Parliament. 


By WILLIAM Bousrie.p, M.A. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Tenth Thousand. 
On Wednesday, August 8, price Is. 
BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, M.P.; 
oR, 
HOME-RULE AT ST. STEPHEN'S! 


By EDWARD JENKINS. 


London: W. MULLAN and SON, 34 Paternoster Row. 





Second Thousand. 
THE CONFESSIONAL AND THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


the Association for Promoting the 
vision of the Prayer-Book. 


Price 1d. 


“The yery least that could be done to free the 
Church from ambiguity on the subject of the Con- 
fessional, would be to recast the service for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick in a new and different spirit."— 
Spectator. 


Published 7 


WYMAN and SONS, 
81 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 1s. 
OEMS. By Jane BowrinG CRANCH. 


Provost and Oo., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 14d. - 

EPORT on the BULGARIAN 

PEASANT RELIEF FUND, with a Statement 

of Distribution and Expenditure. By the Right Hon. 
Viscountess STRANGFORD. 

London: HARDWICKE and BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By Rospert Warts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.8.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 
ONOTHELSM, derived from the 
Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses, the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical 
Investigation, by the Rev. H. Formsy. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ECRUITING.—Letters on Recruiting, 
and on the Augeteonens, Promotion, and Re- 
tirement of Officers. Republished from the Times and 
Spectator, a8 & contribution to the construction and 
a of the Army Estimates for 1877. Sewed, 
price 64. 
HARRISON and Sons, Booksellers to her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, 1877. No. DCOXLIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MINE 1s THINE. Part LI, 
Victor Hugo. 
PAULINE. Part VII. 
MURAT AS KING OF NAPLES. 
A Wanderer's Letter. No. VII. 
Our INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY: PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

















THE STORM IN THE East. No. III. 


By the Author of 


Scale, 16 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in ASIA.—STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum, Poti, Tiflis, 
rivan, &c. With an Enolar, Map of the Environs of Kare, on the scale of one inch toa mile. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s; Folded in Case, 3s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Lendon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in EUROPE.—_STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WARin EUROPE. Sheet II{. comprising from Adrianople to Constan je, the 
Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora,the Dardanelles, Besika Bay, &c. Price, coloured sheet, 3s; folded in case, 
3s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 

Sheet 1, uniform in price, has already been 
Shistova, Biela, Rushtchuk, Turtukai, Silis 
Shumla, Osmanbazar, Tirnova, 'the Passes of the Balkans, Shipna, Slivno, and Philippopo 
roads and passes are clearly shown by means of a red line running along the centre of them 
usual topographical features have received careful attention. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ublished, and includes Bucharest, the Danube, N 


Rasova, Kustenjeh, and the eee also Varna, 


. The 
, while all the 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 


from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. By A. M. H. 


“A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable......The very 
model of a guide to a restricted and definite locality."—Saturday Review. 

“M. Caviezel is a most careful and entertaining provider of all such information as the reasonable 
traveller seeks in a guide-book. The scientific notes and itineraries of the Manual deserve especial praise, and 
the author may congratulate himself on the competence of his translator.” —Globve. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





New Edition; scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and GS., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c.,and when Mounted in Case, folds into a con- 
venient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 
Price in Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted in Case, £1 10s; on Roller, Varnished, £1 12s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





New Edition, size, 58 inches by 65; scale, 94 miles to an inch. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the interior of this vast Con- 
tinent has so altered its aspect as to make this New Edition almost entirely a New + The recent 
work of Nachtigal in Soudan; of Colonel Gordon and the Officers of his Staff on the Upper Nile; of 
Stanley on the Victoria, Albert, and Tanganyika Lakes; Cameron's walk across Tropical Africa; Price's 
new road to Mpwapwa; epg tmeg isit to Mataka; Young's Exploration of Lake Nyassa; Oompeigne 
and Marche on the Ogowai; Baines, Mohr, Elton, and others in the Countries South of the Zambesi, all 
being duly incorporated. 

Price, Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; on Roller, Varnished, £3; on the Oray 
Roller, £4; on Spring Roller, £6. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





A SECOND EDITION of MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL “ CARITA” 
is in the Press, and will be ready in a few days. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CA RIT A. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Oarlingford,” &c.,&c. Three Volumes. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 











ADDRESS—ELEINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate apy the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





W. BLackwoup and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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THIRD EDITION, Revised, of Vols. L and IT. of 


Mr. FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST of 


ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. 8vv, with Maps, 36s. (This day. 
Vols, IIL, IV., and V., each 21s. 
“A great work, which we may safely say will rank among the greatest 
historical works of our time and country.”—Saturday Review. 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S DESPATCHES, 
TREATIES, and other PAPERS, during his Government of INDIA; a 
Selection from. Edited by SmIpNEY J. OWEN, M.A., formerly Professor of 
History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. With an Appendix, Map of 
India, and 8 Plans of Battles and Sieges. 8vo, 24s. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
sand CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





Monthly, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. OCXIV. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS. 
RECENT DESIGNS FOR SHIPS-OF-WAR. By Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 
YounG Musgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 22-25. 
PESSIMISM AND ITS ANTIDOTE. By Charles Nisbet. 
THE DECLINE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
A RussIAN POET TO THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 
A Scorrish “Exra.” By John Service, D.D. 
How PoMMIER WAS MARRIED. 
To HERMIONE, 
POPES AND CARDINALS. By Charles Pebody. 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


6s 
The PUBLIC PICTURE - GALLERIES of 


EUROPE,—A HANDBOOK to; with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
Various Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, 
inclusive. By KATE THOMPSON, 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
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Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
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BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 
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Small 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 
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THE GOSPEL FOR THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Leaving us an Example. 


From THE SPECTATOR. 

“A book which we hope may be widely useful, 
and which is throughout interesting in style, and 
impressive from the manifest sincerity of conviction 
with which it is written.....The argument in 

book starts from the testimony borne by John 
Stuart Mill to the pre-eminent genius of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the moral grandeur of his character, 
and from the admission of sceptical writers in 
general that ‘his example has been and is a living 
exaniple.’......The writer's object is ‘to point out 
the cause which has led to this,’ and in so doing ‘to 
place the perfect human example of Christ in what 
he conceives to be its proper position as the great 
central truth of Christianity.’......The principal 
features in the character of Jesus are described ina 
series of chapters, one of which, on ‘ The Calmness of 
Christ,’ is especially worthy of attention......This 
perfect life of Christ is thus shown to be a living 
example, because ‘it becomes meritorious for all who 
take him for their pattern.' In such, ‘the example 
becomes a sacrifice.’ To such he is also a source of 

, whereby he conforms’ them to his own image. 

‘aith is the act of the will, when it resolves to follow 
Christ. The writer has therefore much to say about 
the commonly received theory of the Atonement, and 
says it very forcibly too.” 

rom JOHN BULL. 

“A thoughtful, reverent analysis of the exemplary 
nature of the Life of Christ......[n dealing with a sub- 
ject which could only be treated aright by a reverent 
spirit, the writer has given us a suggestive volume, 
which will be prized. He has done so clearly, simply, 
and religiously, and with a certain freshness of lan- 
guage which makes his volume very agreeable reading. 
A sensible estimate of the nature of miracles, and of 
their position in the Christian Revelation, to which the 
theological reader will turn with pleasure, and let us 
add, with profit also.” 

From THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ Religious, reverent, and reasoned out with great 
ability.” 

From THE FREEMAN. 

“The first part of the work is devoted to_a con- 
sideration of the character of Christ, and the sketches 
contained in the various chapters are done with much 
skill, beauty, and devoutness......0n all these subjects 
the book contains many passages of great beauty ; 
and considered simply as a piece of sacred biography, 
it is well worth reading......We thankfully accept 
much that our writer gives us that is healthful and 
stimulating to an actually Christian life.” 

From THE OXFORD TIMEs. 

‘* The conception of the writer of this book is worthy 
of all commendation, and it has been executed with 
great skill.” 

From THE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

‘A more beautiful delineation of the human Christ 
than the one given in these pages has, perhaps, never 
proceeded from an ee pen; and it would tax 
the sturdiest logician to over a flaw in the argu- 
ment which exalts this glorious human Christ into 
manifested Deity.” 

From THE BrRisToL Mercury. 

“This is a work of remarkable character, well cal- 
culated both in its design and execution to take a place 
side by side with Dr. Farrar's admirable ‘Life of 
Ohrist.’......He treats a great subject with a force and 
cogency which entitle him to no ordinary rank | 
religious writers......We venture to think the wor! 
will find wide acceptance and approyal among thought- 
ful readers.” 

From Tae GLascow Heep. 

“This interesting, su, tive, and in many ways 
remarkable book, from the perusal of which we think 
both free-thinkers and the rigidly orthodox are likely 
to reap benefit.” 

From THE SCOTSMAN. 

“The chief merit of the work lies...... in the earnest- 
nessand power with which he has commended the 
example of Christ to the imitation of mankind.” 

From THE PREACHERS ANNUAL. 

“ Treated with marvellous freshness and force......in 
astyle of exquisite clearness,simplicity, and beauty...... 
In our judgment it is the most remarkable theological 
book of the year......Eveg those who dissent most 
strongly from the author's most important conclusions 
will be constrained to admire the beauty of his style, 
the ingenuity of much of his reasoning, and the calm- 
ness and reverence with which be has discussed some 
most exciting themes.” 

From Tas Rook. 
“ Before proceeding to what may be regarded as un- 
favourable criticism, we will say at once the work has 
excited our admiration, both by the noble sentiments 
it presents respecting our Lord, and by its fine per- 
ceptions of what may be called the ssthetic views of 
Gospel history. For example, there is a short chapter 
at the beginning of the volume entitled the Christ- 
child..,...We never remember to have read anything 
on the subject more to the purpose, aud more beauti- 
fully expressed than what is here given us.” 
From THe LITeRaRY WORLD. 

“We commend the writer of this treatise for 
courageously laying down the example of Christ as 
the central thread around which all Christian truth 
crystallises. The person of Christ is comiag out in 
our day into increasing prominence, as the question of 
all others on which a settlement must be found of the 
standing controversies which have so long divided the 
Church of Christ.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
London, and all Booksellers. 
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THE FERN WORLD. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


Author of “The Fern Paradise,” “The English 
Peasantry,” &. 

The Work is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, 
complete Figures (64 in all) of every Species of 
Fern, specially printed from Nature, and by several 
full-page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery 
of Devon, and a Photograph. 

Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, over 400 pages, price 12s 6d. (Reade 
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MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters 
and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. 
By FRAnces COLLINS. With a Portrait. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCANDIN.- 
AVIA, By E. L. L. ARNOLD. 
“Mr, Arnold's work, narrating the incidents of ¢ 
most delightful holiday trip, should be included in the 
outfit of every Norwegian tourist."—Court Journal. 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. J. DANGERFIELD. 
Now ready. 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols. small post 
8vo, price 14s. 
“* Alix Fairford’ is a very powerful story, full of ia- 
terest, written with all the skill of an accomplished 
and experienced novelist."—John Bull. 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3a 6d. 


OFF of ONDE, st, S50 IOUS 
Some Present ETONIANS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CAMP, COURT, and SIEGE: a Narra- 
tive of Personal Adventure and Observation during 
Two Wars. By WICKHAM HOFFMAN, Assistant- 
Adjutaut-General U.S. Volunteers, and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at Paris. 


“ For brevity and clearness of statement, and for the 
happy narrative faculty with which it presents the 
events that follow one another in ite pages with al- 
most panoramic rapidity, it is without any superior... 
...For a quiet summer day's reading we commend this 
agreeable volume.”—New York Herald. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY. 








NEW VOLUMES, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
In the SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee. 
CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a 


Tale of Anglo-Indian Society. By H. S, CUNNING- 
HAM, Author of “ Wheat and Tares.” 





NEW VOLUMES, Pictorial Boards, 2s each. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah 
ne.” 


TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacque 
PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aide. 
ISEULTE. By the Author of “ Vera,” 


“The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” 
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